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Ninety-nine out of every hundred cases of 
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the 
e common-sense plan is to leave off the use 
the harmful foods and use a scientifically prepared food, such as Grape- 


Note 
A lady R Musselburgh, who learned this lesson and applied it in her family end 
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derived t 8 after a 9 attack of influenza, which left him 
with no desire desire bor food to eat Grape-Nuts, which he did, and 
time he was quite acc y little ot eight, prefers it for her dinner. 
a good cooked dinner if she can have Grape-Nuts. Also baby, . 
she sees the box, and is very fond of the food. It -eems to agree with her, and 
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The Coming of Christmas. | 0 | 


“Halt! Who comes there?” the watchful sentry cries, 
Bell-lipped, the challenge wakes the snow-flecked skies. 
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“The countersign is Peace à word Divine! 7 

And so he came, bringing good-will and mirth 
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‘as a bitter cold December night; ‘A_HUMOROUS CHRISTMAS STORY. 


indeed, that Miss Martha Masters 
: opded to handle the poker without 
calling for assistance from the kitchen. 
As if fully conscious of the exceptional 
honour conferred, the fire to 
ae, = spurt, and shoot out its 
wings of flame in a very gushing manner. 
But havin ; pastored bar task, the sole 
occupant of the room was not in the least 
urbed by the electric effect of her 
ure. 


‘ For a few Ann 9 
umes spurt and splutter with her keen . 
eyes, and then almost imperceptibly there began to play 
i her stern mouth a E lost oxpression—the 
semblance of a smile. 
It was a sarcastic smile, but even that was a most 
unusual indulgence for the owner of “ Westbourne,” a 
stately suburban residence which occupied a pleasant 
position on the main road leading throu, the spread- 
ing suburb of Haslington, a popular Midland resort. 
F iss Martha masters had not been known to laugh 
ee or a quarter of a century. 
Only” on one or two ro rare occasions—the last 
being when her solicitor had respectfully informed 
her that her rich uncle, Mr. Benjamin r, a re- 
tired and bacon importer, had bequeathed to her 
the whole of his fortune had she even must an 
improvised smile. 
rough long years of rigid observance her features 
had become harsh in outline, but although sternness 
was stereotyped in every line, yet no evidence of 
bitterness was visible. 
As a girl she had been plain looking, and the absence 
of facial attractivense had been a sore burden to her. 
Byt although isolated from peciaty, and a strict dis- 
ciplinarian in the art of spinsters’ seclusion, her life 
was by no means a wearisome routine. . 
received a select number of ber old friends, 
and talked business and discussed politics like an auto- 
matic machine. Occasionally she wrote out a guinea 
donation, but seekers after subscriptions having tasted 
one experience, unless nearing the desperate stage, 


newer repeated their call. . . 
in plunged 
les. «They 


Just like a man, she said, as she 
the ppker amongst the half-burnt 
need stirring up, and the only way to rouse them is to 


ke them, or r still, to bait them. A pretty 
ace will draw a crowd, a bag of gold will hook a 
The speaker la It was only a le effort, 
and totally unmarhed by boisterous rity, but 


it so magnetised Violet Trentfield, who at that 

moment had cautiously 9 * door, aie she 
and o er 

wide with amazement. aie oe eee ee 

Whatever could have happened? Her aunt 

as if hesitating 


ing the fire and laughing! 
Paine ite like a graceful statue, 
her she dare intrude Lory the unique scene. 
‘Come and sit down, Violet, you look as frightened 
as if you had just seen a ghost.” 
“Ghosts have long ago ceased to exist, auntie,“ re- 
lied the new comer, in a musical voice. They have 
— relics of an ancient past.“ ; 

. .Do not trouble yourself, my dear girl, about the 
5 past. The present and the future are what ahould 
1 your youthful mind, and especially the 

uture. 

Violent Trentfield’s eyes again burst open with irre- 
pressible amazement, as the strange words fell on her 
ears, and as she saw her companion bring the best 

ker down on an obstinate piece of coal with a 

hundering blow. The situation was 30 novel, she 
could not resist the pleasure of trembling with excite- 
ment and secretly smiling. 

“T have been thinking this last half hour how lonely 
and joyless your life seems, Violet. It may possibly be 
the atmosphere of the place, but one cannot hel 
notice the sad and ren expression on your face these 

ou 
mind that is troubling it no disa 0 
affair, or any such heartrending, foolish 227 
7 deep blush stole over Violet Trentfield’s face. She 
paused for a moment, and then with more than hér 
customary freedom answered: 
“What opportunity have I to fall into the quick- 
sands of love, auntie? Besides, I know you have ob- 
tons to such troublesome experiences.” 

“Yea, I still maintain as hitherto, that flirtations 
~are wickedly foolish, and ought to be prohibited by 
law. But, Violet, I have been thinki „ you need 
some younger society and companionship, and it has 
struck me that there are some cases when matrimony 
is permissible, and may be safely recommended. Your 
case is a typical instance. Do not be alarmed. m 
dear girl. But a scheme has just entered my he dl. 
i may = it . or Ae 1 but that 
n sen my desire that it 8 i 
a sticcessful completion. N 

“The years are swiftly travelling — and though 


I am not old I feel it is my duty to select for 
partner worthy of your persona merits, and fature 


Prospects. You must leave the deve t of the 

scheme entirely in my hands. I 

8 the preliminaries, “9 7 
“I thought you would find a difficulty in selecting a 


suitable husband yourself, having seen so very little 


of the world, and having had no opportunities of form- 


ing suitable friendships. But as 
to blame, and upon me rests t 
solving the problem.’’ . 

“And what do you propose, auntie?’ asked her 
companion, in a voice trembling with excitement and 
fear. 

“To advertise.“ 

For what? 

„A husband.” 

“That seems a strange 

“ Please leave all the arrangements to me. 5 
perience of the world will not err. Providing you 


our guardian 
8 responsibility of 


obey my wishes and give me your co-operation in the 
development of my plans—nothing shall be decided 
withoyt your sanction—I shall be willing to present 


you with a dowry of £20,000. I think can trust 


me, Violet, and in years to come you will have cause 
I have one stipu- 
e wedding must take place before 


to thank me for m 
lation to make. 
Christmas Eve.’? 

e * 


present action. 


The instant Violet Trentfield found herself alone, 
But the tears 
led cheeks were strangely 
lexity and pleasure. 
ut to be 
ife-long torture. Sho 
sg Rae some grumpy old growler, ancient enough 
he I melancholy. Anyth ld be sah hs 
perpetual melancholy. Anything wou a welcome 
cha to this monotonous 8 of life. Stealing 
happiness in scraps, and figuring as a statue of saint. 
i somewhat stale, even to s martyr. 
pan is preferable to the fire, I sup- 


she flung herself into a chair and wept. 
that streamed down her dim 
intermingled with bubbles of pe 

“To be an heiress will be sim 


rious, 
separated from him would be 


y 


my father-in-law. Horrible! I shoul 


iness 
Yet the frying 


She quickly dried her tears, and walking to the 
indow 


cast her eyes upon the sta which 
radiated like so many 5 fewely st 10 a 
less sea‘of silvery: blue, each g some silent message 


to secretly convev. “Se 
y & ray 

features, and she cla er 

her own thoughts. vee 

“Capital suggestion ! 


illumined . her 


there is no earthly reason why her ma: 
should not rest on his manly brow. 
probably be mine, although 
peculiar tastes.“ 

Drawing a chair up to the little table, 
a neat letter-case, she scribbled the following note; 


“Victor Mansell, Esq. 
“The writer is to be put u 
you make a bid? I havea 
3 15 5 As 
nothing, m ored protector is not thus sit 
and that materially alters is decide 
to smile a fortune on me, 


jesty’s blessin 


esire to be 


ones both your ears and listen. 
the most eligible young man in Haslington. 
must become that young man. 

“In to-morrow’s Mrptanp SEaRcHuicHr 
an advertisement in the 


of £20,000, is sperately 
its conte nts with doth 2 
o it in your best journalistic style. 
for once. It will 2 this a 


in want of a husband. R. 


Speak the trut 


“In due course, if the Fates ar merciful, will 
, which will be nothing’ Ieee ee 


pede - invitati 
a searching examination a r 
lady r. Do not 2, de, 
and put on your cap of diseret ion. 
“ Ever Yours, 
“ Violet.” 


This strange epoch, which had been flashed 
Violet Trentfieli s life in the space of a few betes: 
caused the blood to excitedly course through her veins. 
This ip her guardian’s 0 the ox- 
a scamper outside h 
lowed her with new vigour. "Veen the oe ae 
ais acer a 3 
e exercised a strict survey over her movements 
But t the opportuniti f 
her . hed been poles 


A with 
ition and attractiv features 
she had been a i 


Quite unknown to her guardian, she had formed, 


wless character by a 
t obey instructions, 


You will find It om the fifteenth page, 


Iam] 


My ex- 


clouded 
hands as if applauding 


Victor must apply with the 
others. His chances are by no means hopeless, and 
8 


er choice may 
she is noted for her 


on which lay 


by public auction. Will 
knocked down 
you know, I am worth 


the tune, She has decided 
rovided I am married 
the stroke of twelve on ONeistinas Eve. Now, dont 
start entering objections, the decree is absolute, but 
Jam to be 3 to 
ou 


EARCE will appear 
Q matrimonial column, stating 
in loveless language that a young lady with a dowry 
ead 
your eyes open, and then reply 


on the past few months, a strong 
and ving. fsiendship with a young 


j Nictor 

That day he had asked her to be 
his wife, bat 5 had since taken a 
most un turn, and now th 
was ig left but to wait and trust 
with Portia-like patience, that the 
man abe loved so sincerely would yet 
become her chosen partner, Her con- 
fidence in his ability, and in his ultimate 
success, greatly helped to fashion her 

Miss Masters strictly adhered to her 

advertisement a 8 ; 

D eagerness Violet Trentfield 
scanned the columns of the SzaRcHLIGHT, and * 
a peal of musical laughter flooded the room. A toue 
of mimic eloquence ran through her voice as she read 
half aloud: „ 

“ i dowry of £20,000 would like 

= r — of good family. Affec- 


iable. View matrimony.’ 
ent an a — wedding card to be sure. A 
new lease of happiness or my death warrant! 
Which? ” 


ith excitement and frolicking in the fun 
of thease im 1 iance with her guardian’s 
request, Violet called the following day at the 
SzaRcHiicHt office. . 

“These are not all for me? ' gasped the astonished 
advertiser, who for > e few minutes had been 

mdering why so m sorting was necessary. 
4 They ure l replies to that particular number, 
replied the clerk, with a pardonable smile. Shall I 
tie them together? . 

“Thank you very much,“ and tottering under her 
burden | ha able to restrain a gust of laughter, 
Violet Trentfield struggled out of the office, and threw 
the huge package of replies on the carriage seat. 

But if she was surprised her guardian was not in the 
least astonished, when an hour later she caught sight 


of the b consignment. ; 
Just at conjectured, shoals of them, she ejacu- 
lated. “Bring your burden here, Violet, we'll soon 
sift the chaff the wheat.“ . : 
And perching herself on a high chair, the author of 
the advertisement attacked the heap of epistles with 
a -knife. . 
en Violet returned to the improvised office an 
hour later, she found the w. over- 
flowing with amorous effusions of all shapes and sizes, 
and her guardian closely studying the contents of four 
letters which lay on the table. -. * 25 
“There are only four applications worthy of notice 
out of all that ish rubbish. These three gentlemen 
be likely suiters. What is your 


ooept proferred epistles with 2 
trembling hand, and immediately her heart gave a 
terrible thump. 
“Yes, 2 they appear to be 
tions, but they will require further testing 
“Certainly, most certainly, my dear. I will write 
and ask them to call to-morrow ae A few plain 
questions will soon convince me w they are 
genuine, and worthy of the position. Violet, my dear 
girl, it does not take an experienced woman very long 
to reig h in the balance the qualities of a man. You 
will, 0 course, be present at t examination.” P 
Violet Trentfield for the last half hour had been 
intently listening for the clang of the bell. She was 
to be deeply e in the book which she 
held in her hand, but her thoughts were far distant. 
Although she would never have made the confession, 
nerves were on the rack, and her lips trembled with 
excitement. Yet the novelty of the situation had a 
strange fascination for her, and inwardly she was 
revelling in laughter at the thought of the approaching 
fun. But she dare not smile. 


Majestically perched on her judgment chair, with a 
stern look on ber statue-like features, sat her guardian, 


genuine applica- 


every moment ering more impatient at the non- 
arrival of the distinguished guests. She was wearing 
a 33 dress, and her indispensable cap. At her 
el stood a large bottle, and an array of mince pies. 
Trentfield’s eyes caught sight of 
! hopes sank within her. She instinctively 
realised what an important part they were destined 
to play. And most unfortunately her lover detested 


ry. 

Her own teeth had never been able to penetrate her 

guardian’s self-made mince pies, but sucha failure had 

not altered that la „e strong opinion, that her Christ- 

mas had ively no equal in all Haslington, 
e 


3 Was mye vine. 
u a clanging report reverberat through th 
E iss Martha Masters . nated 


A minute later a tall, slightly built, immaculately 
young man, with air-tight trousers, star- 
As dies 3 coat, and a torture collar, bowed himself 


The preliminaries over, Miss Masters grasped her 
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“ Well, my father was Sir Humphrey Lucas, and my 
mother the daughter of the late Lord Beanacre. My 
uncle is Lord Grenburgh, and the Duke of Dumfamaler 
is a distant relative of mine.“ 

“ An honourable heritage indeed. And your present 
occupation? ? 

“ 3 of means, madam.“ 

“ your future intentions if I may ask? 

“None in particular. With the aid of an additional 
income, I shall either Lp aad yachting or make an 
attempt to win the Derby.“ 

And your object in marrying?” 

6 Well—to have a companion who will take Society 


b rm.“ 
9. 1 am much obliged to you for your inforr vt ion, Sir 
Gustavus. Will you take wine or—mince pie? 

“The former, thank you.” 

“A Mr. Tomkins, madam,“ announced a servant. 

“ Ask the gentleman to wait a few minutes.“ 

“T have r applicants to see, Sir Gustavus, when 
I will communicate further with you.” 

“Your name, sir? 

“Thomas Tomkins. I have come in reply to your 
advertisement for a husband,’’ brawled a burly son of 
the soil, as he sprawled into the room. 

“ Please take a seat, sir.“ 

The newcomer looked hard at his hostess and then 
ree his unwieldly form on the nearest chair. 

1 8 12 what may I ask is your occupation or posi- 
ion 


“Your question comes unexpectedly, madam. For 
the present I am resting on my oars, but I’ve been a 
farmer for some years.“ : 

“ And what is your express object in entering into 
matrimony? ’’ 

3 40 my word that thought never crossed my mind. 
But I'd like to make r happy, and pay some 
of the most pressing of my oreditors. 

“A very honest motive I must say. And what are 
your future intentions? ’’ 

“To own a wayside inn.” 

“Thank you. Will you have a little refreshment, 
sir? Mince pie or wine?“ 

“A drop of the latter, if you please.“ 

No sooner had the burly bachelor made his adieu 
than a gentle pull shook the door bell, and then Violet 
Trentfield’s quick ears caught the sound of a footstep 
she knew so well. 

Bracing herself up she showed no outward sign of the 
tornado of excitement which was raging within her 
breast, as a well-made, strongly-built stranger, with 
merry brown eyes, broad forehead, a firm chin, and 
dark hair entered the room. ‘ . 

“Yes, Victor Mansell is my name.“ 

“ Have you any pedigree you wish to state?” 

“None in particular. My father was a well-known 

rinter, and my mother the daughter of a tradesman. 

have now both passed away.’’ 

“ And what is your occupation? 

“ A journalist.” 

“ What is your object may I ask in seeking the hand 
of a wealthy bride? ’’ 

“To have a companion whom I can trust, and who 
will stimulate me to accomplish more creditable work. 
To mutuall artake of the joys of a life-long 
friendship, the basis of which shall be love and fidelity.“ 

“ And what are your future intentions, should your 
addresses be successful in this case?“ 

I cannot say exactly. It is a difficult question to 
answer, and my decision would largely depend on what 
my wife suggested.” 

“When are you prepared to marry?’? 

“JT have no objection to any date. This month if 
you prefer, but I leave that matter entirely to your 
decision.” 

“Thank you. But before you leave may I offer you 
a little refreshment. Wine or mince pie? 

“ Minco pie, with your permission.“ 

The speaker decorously placed the pastry in his 
mouth, but his teeth, sharp as they were, proved quito 
unequal to the atrain. He glanced at the silent figure 
near the fire, and then with stern resolution attacked 
the remaining portion of the perilous pastry. 

A piercing pain signalised the accomplishment of 
the arduous task, but he concealed his discomfort with 
martyr-like serenity, and bade his generous, unsus- 
pees — -night, as if nothing extraordinary 


pened. 

“It ben been a most trying ordeal, Violet, but it will 
not be without its good results. My test never fails. 
Good pastry is never refused by a sensible man. 
Although I have already partly decided, I shall reserve 
my final decision until to-morrow morning. I have 
had a presentiment, and your marriage must take place 
before Christmas Eve, whoever may be the successful 
suitor.” 

* e e * e * 

Violet Trentfield read the address on the envelog 
she held in her hand once again, and then gently 
dro it in the letter-box at her side. 

“Victor Mansell.” How strange the title scemed, 
and yet how welcome! Her aunt might have written 
the words in letters of gold, so radiant with hope did 
they appear to her eyes. Now she could laugh to her 
heart’s content, and cultivate her hidden forces of 
merriment, for she had not the least doubt that the 
successful suitor would be willing that the marriage 
should take place before Christmas Eve. 
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(Ma. WAIrxn Surrn is the managing partner in the 
famous firm of Tom Smith and Co., whose crackers are 
known throughout the English-speaking world. He 
has many and varied attainments, has travelled exten- 
sively on the Continent and in America, and is a fine 
representative of the English man of business. It is 
Mr. Smith’s boast and pride that the millions of 
crackers annually — by his firm are made ex- 
clusively by British labour.] 


Before I dip into my bag of anecdotes, it may in- 
terest the reader to learn that my late father founded 
the firm of Tom Smith and Co., nearly sixty years ago 
—in 1847, to be precise—and perhaps I may very 
briefly sketch the development of tho Christmas 
cracker. 

Between sixty and seventy years ago English and 
Continental confectioners u to wrap sweetmeats 
and mottoes in different coloured papers, the pro- 
jecting ends of which were frin with a pair of 
scissors. T were known in England as Kisses, 
or “ Kiss-Mottoes, and from them came the cracker 
as we know it. ; 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE CRACKER. 

The first improvement was making the paper, or 
envelope, longer, the ends being screwed together with 
the fingers. 

The next development was the addition of the snap 
and the crimping of the ends with a cord instead o 
the fingers to make the crackers more shapely. These 
were known to the French as Cosaques.”’ 

Then my father invented the modelling stick and 
tube, by the use of which uniformity of shape is 
obtained. 

Next came paper oan from Germany, and with the 
introduction by my firm of trinkets, jewels, toys, 
curios, and so forth, into the crackers, their popularity 
increased by leaps and bounds. 

I am not going to weary you with figures, but I may 
say that the demand for crackers continues steadily to 
increase, and I fancy their R will never wane. 

Why are they so popular 

GROWN-UPS LIKE CRACKERS. 

Well, they break the ice at a dull assembly, they 
rarely fail to start a merry sale of conversation, and 
they add to the enjoyment of young and old. He 
must, indeed, be a sour-hearted misanthrope who can 
withstand the laughter-compelling cracker. 

A remarkable instance of the pleasure grown men 
can take in crackers was related to mo by a personal 
friend of mine. 

About two years before the Boer war, he was in 
Pretoria, and was present at a children’s party given 
by the late President Kruger. Greatly to my friend's 
surprise, the stern old President took the keenest de- 
light in pulling crackers with his numerous grand- 
children, and laughed till the tears rolled down his 
rugged cheeks when he found a black baby in one 
cracker and little white twins in another, 

This reminds me that we are always trying to get 
novel and topical ideas for crackers. Among parti- 
cularly successful ones I may mention, Marconi, 
Palmistry, Superstition, and Press crackers, in the 
last-named of which a miniature copy of P. H. was 
included. 

NOVELTIES IN CRACKERS. 

We are frequently asked to make special crackers. 
One very novel order I remember was for a box of 
crackers, each of which was to contain a pair of lady’s 
or gentleman’s kid gloves, the sizes being marked ou 
the outside, so that a correct fit could be chosen. 

On another occasion we made a special cracker for 
a wealthy, but bashful, bachclor, who could’ not 
summon up courage to propose to a certain lady he 
loved. In one end of the cracker a valuable engage- 
ment ring may placed and I believe that the pop of 
that cracker led to a “pop’’ of another kind, and a 
happy soa 

4 heard of a box of crackers, made in the form 
of a silver casket, which, with its bejewelled contents, 
was wo £250, and I have heard of a single cracker 
made of gold, and containing a ring, the whole thin 
bein valoed at £400. But these were examples 0 
the jeweller’s rather than of the cracker-maker’s art. 

Among monster crackers, I have heard of one thirty 
feet high, built for a North of England millionaire 
who was very fond of children, and we have made some 
very large crackers for use at the Drury Lane panto- 
mimes. 

At Drury Lane the King and Queen and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family have often received crackers 
from the hands of the late Harry Payne, and his 
successor, “ Whimsical Walker.” 

I remember the latter telling me what a fright he 


at last year’s pantomime, when, in thr 
eens u i the Royal box, where the Queen 3-.. ---- 
grandchildren were seated, he all but hit Her Ma. J 
in the face with a cracker. “ Whimsical er 
was greatly upset, fearing that he would inour Her 
Majesty’s displeasure, and did not feel at all happy 
until he saw that the Queen treated the mishap as & 
joke, and was greatly amused. ; 
In connection with Drury Lane, I may mention 
that poor Dan Leno, with whom I was acquain 
never omitted to order at least 1,000 crackers of 
sorts for the monster juvenile Christmas parties he 
was 80 fond of giving. 
Crackers have, on occasion, served à more serious 
purpose than merely to amuse ; or rather, they have 
served to amuse in surroundings more scrious than 
those usually associated with crackers and cracker 
pulling. Sess . 
For example, when the ged ship Discovery sailed 
away to the frozen South, she carried with her a 10 
supply of crackers, destined to brighten and whi 
away the long, dark, dreary Antarctic days and nights, 
and one can imagine the brave fellows having great 
fun with the paper caps, bibs, 1 and so forth. 
One of the funniest things I have known in the 
course of business was the action of a certain Rural 
Council adjoining one of our largest capitals. After 
solemnly sitting in Committee the Council in question 
came to the conclusion that Christmas crackers were 
dangerous explosives!” . 
An inspector was accordingly instructed to visit 
the local tradesmen to warn them of the danger of 
keeping these harmless playthings, and that they were 
— te exhibit more than one box at a time to the 
ublic. 
l This action was regarded as so utterly ridiculous 
that it was made the subject of a capital cartoon in 2 
leading paper of the provincial capital concerned. 
In this most amusing sketch the rural officer was 
depicted clad in a suit of mail eyeing with grave suspi- 
cion a box of 
Tom Smith's . 


STILL .A CHANCE. 
A Yorxsuire miner, at his death, left all his earn- 
ings to his pretty niece, on condition that she married 
a fr 


iend of his named Tom Brown. The girl didn’t 
want Tom, however, and put herself out of his reach 
by marrying a hard-working factory lad. 

“That money belongs to me now, Ah reckon,” said 
the heir-at-law to the trustee. Susan's lost it by 
marryin’ t’wrong man. Tip it up, owd chap.” 

„Not so fast, lad,“ cautioned the trustee, a white- 
haired old collier. ‘“Tha’ll hev to be patient. Susan 
may marry an’ bury a dozen husbands, an’ still come 
dahn to Tom in the end!“ 

— — ff oe 

First Sronrixd Girt: Les, one can have lots of 
fun on the moors.” 

Second Sporting Girl (dreamily): “So can two.“ 


— . — — 
He (feeling his way to a knowledge of her accom- 
plishments) : Can you darn stockings, Arabella?“ 
She (with distant frigidity): “I don’t expect te 
marry a man who has to wear darned stockings.’ 


— — 

“TI sar, I have just come from my landlord’s, and 
would you believe it? I had the greatest difficulty 
in the world to get him to accept a little money.” 

“Nonsense! And why, pray?“ 

„Because he wanted a lot!“ 

— — fl — — 


WHY MARY LAUGHED. 

Wuen the young mistress of the house entered the 
kitchen, she carried herself with great dignity. She 
had come to call the cook to account. 

“Mary,” she said, “I must insist that you keep 
better hours, and that you have less company in the 
kitchen in the evening. Last night I was kept awake 
because of the uprourious laughter of one of jour 
friends.“ 

„Mis, mum, I know, Mary replied, cheerfully, 
“but she couldn't help it. I was telling her how you 
tricd to make a cake yesterday morning.” 

— —— H— 

„W kI I., my little man, what are you going to give 
your little brother for Christmas? ”” 

“Tdunno. I give him the measles last ycar.”” 

— — 

“Nay, oh, why,” remarked the Observer of Events 
and Things, “will a woman smile with delight when 
she sees a hat in a milliner's window and frown when 
she sces the same hat on her neighbour’s head? 

— — 

“On, HxN RT,“ exclaimed his wife, as she threw 
her arms rapturously about his neck, “I do love you 
so! Don't forget to leave me a couple of pounds when 
you go to town this morning, will you dear?” \ 

% And this,“ muttered Henry, softly 


di 
himself from her fond embrace, “ this is what roan 
call being hard pressed for money.“ 


The finest serial story ever written etarte on page 447, 
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FROSTY FACTS. 


* 


Keeping Up to Dato. 
A new town in Colorado bas been called Radium. 


School Children Smoke Cigarettes: 

The School Board at Washin reports that 150 pupils, 
many of them girls, are addicted to the use of cigarettes toa 
hurtful degree. 


Trampe Object to Baths. 

Because they have to be bathed, vagrants are diminish- 
ing in numbers at Walsall workhouse. “ They have a great 
aversion to cleanliness,” said a Guardian. 

Schoolboy’e Lese-Majeste. 

A local court at Lissa, in Eastern Prussia, has 
sentenced a schoolboy named Adalbert Grzabka, 13 ears of 
age, to three months’ imprisonme nt for lése-majes' 


Profit on a Tub. 

A man who bought an old metal tub for 12s. at 
Winchester found it to be the Borough bushel measure of 
the reign of George III., and sold it to an American 
for £60, 

Donkeys in Trousers. 

The only water to be obtained at Paita lenge toes to be 
brought from Piura on donkeys, and to protect from 
the uitoes which infest the country they are obliged 
to wear trousers. 

Thief with Big Ideas. 

Discovering that 3,000 of his best 8 had been stolen, 
Junius Wright, a ranch owner of I 


rr to 
and discovered that they had been for £1,400. 
The had disappeared. 


Preparing for Accidents. 
ing all ita 
and goods trains with emergency am out- 


Oil Saved by a Cannon Ball. 

A huge oil tank was set on fire by lightning in Fresno 
County, California. To save the oil a cannon bail was shot 
through the side of the tank, and the petroleum ran out 
through trenches that had been dug for the purpose. 


Windlese Kansas. . 

For some weeks there has not been sufficient wind in 
many parts of Kansas to turn the windmills, which 
the water supply is greatly dependent. A deathly stillness 
pervades the country, and the suffering among the cattle is 

for a Wife. 

A. Ahmad Nouma, a horse dealer, has confessed to 
mi 3g an. Arab merchant named Toumani, on his 

ding . He stated that he was jealous of Toumani, 
. his wife for £40, while his own offer of 
girl had been declined by her parents. 
Saddling the Oxen. , 


4 Attem: 
Ab Hiding: 


thgse used for hunters. 
Ogchestra of Murderers. 


At the French penal colony, Noumea, New Caledonia, 
the, convicts have a band. The leader is a 


Orient Theatre, is to 
Road, where the Jews live and 
sands. It will be a luxuriously 
the, West End style, and the 

in Yiddish. 
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/ Russia pays a tax, it is clear that 


wise ® 9 by an Italian professor. 
has been an 8 
The new is said to be 22 restorative for 
conv: 

Traced by Teethmariks. 

Traced by the impression of his teeth left in a half- 
— in a house at Bale, Switzerland, a burglar oon - 
fessed to breaking into the building. 

Organ Grinding Pays. ö 


A piano-organ girl stated ina London Court isoently 
that she could earn 35s. to £2 a week with am organ 
for which a hire of 9s. a week was paid. . 


Think Before Speaking. | 
Sentence of six months’ imprisonment has been at 
Bautzen, Saxony, on a y. servant girl who spoken 
y of the general character of the officers of the 
local garrison. 


Melons Fed on Milk. ; 
farmer near Marseilles has discovered that by 
with milk they will to twice 
earries off all the prises at 


New Better than Old. 
Lord Ellesmere is closing some three hundred old coal- 
po = Worsley and adjoining districts near 
. utput of one modern colliery is equal to 
that of fifty pits of seventy years ago. 


are offering rewards for 


Not the Answer He Expected. 
0 a 


sent to cover postage for ae letter. The 
held that the stamp was the property of the receiver. 


Salvation Army Not Wanted. 


At the of the Wisbech General ‘Ceme- 
admit widend being „ a8, 
ae the town, there hed not ine 


were 
double ms. The enterprising flower-seller had 
dipped them carefully in violet ink. 


mote than once. 42 8 of playing 
Lg ated mayan drs 
a keen sense of duty. — 


DFA WRXII. 


N the Festive Season Brings Money Into their 
i Owners’ Pockets. ae 


Cunsarmas stimulates all industries, but there are 
some trades which practically live on the greatest of 
our yearly festivals. For instance, there is the manu- 
facture of Christmas candles, which are used in count- 
less myriads in the Roman Catholic and Greek 
Churches all over the world, and at which skilled 
artists work all the year round. 

These candles are of all sorts and sizes, but the 
speciality of the trade is the Paschal candle, which 
is some six feet high, and three inches and a half in 
diameter, weighs nearly fifty pounds, and is invariably 
made of the purest beeswax. 

These great altar-shafts are elaborately decorated 
with broad bands and designs of blue, gold, bronze, and 
red, all painted by hand, so that it is no wonder that 
they are costly. Nine to twelve pounds per pair is 
quite a usual price. There are also the special small 
candles of all colours, made for the decoration of Christ- 
mee trees and io oe as “tree-tapers.”” * . 

e Christmas plum pudding occupies energies 
of housewives for several weeks before Christmas. 16 
also keeps large 1 departments of rarious 
biscuit and cake manufa 


One Oxford Street firm sends abroad 20,000 out of 
the 80,000 puddings which they make each year, 
another firm, famous for its biscuits, thinks nothing 
of shipments of twenty tons of puddings at a time. 

In their plum pudding ps hed the latter firm 
has an automatic machine which mixes 800 pounds of 
flour, suet, raisins, spice, and the other necessary in- 

redients, at one time, and boilers which deal with 
— at a =. 1 of . for ex- 

rt weigh fort and cost t guineas apiece. 
Pepritain 1 — 1,500 tons each of sultana 
raisins and currants, tons of mixed „ over 

000,000. lemons, and between 25,000,000 and 

„000, 000 eggs in pudding manufacture. 

The currant and sultana vineyards of Greece would 
be cut 3 fully one-fourth their acreage and 
number of ha were it not for the Christmas festi- 
ie Alerts prays eee eee di 

eria grape vineya lis- 
appearance of Christmas with — equal severity, 
to oe ayn rae 1 co _ ae St 
grapes during ast two weeks o mber 

and the first of January. 

There are also fruit growers in California who may 
be said ta live on mas. These are the owners 
of the orchards which produce pears for dessert. 


Florida ora: ere, res pineapple planters 
Canadian a ae sellers, and poy Gabe plum 
orchards cater i for Christmas. 


There are turk rms a Norfolk, in Canada, in 
Italy, Russia, and Normandy which all exist simply 
to supply the Christmas market. The Norman 
— are, 3 the finest of the foreign lot, 
equalling the best Norfolk, and purchasable to 
thirty pounds in weight: The Italian is the smallest, 
and the British the most tender and most expensive. 

No one actually grows holly or mistletoe for sale, 
though plenty make a yearly harvest by cutting it 
and sending it to market. There are, however, several 
plantations in Yorkshire ially devoted to the grow- 
ing of Christmas trees, and men are at work on them 
all the year round to make the trees perfectly sym- 
metrical. The best of these trees are worth as much 
as £8 apiece. 

Near London is a palm “forcer’? who has nearly a 
hundred glass houses devoted to the growing of palma 
of different kinds, and his market is in main a 
Ch: one. ° 

Palms are becoming more and more popular for 
Christmas decorations. Their prices, wholesale, run 
from a cog, a guinen apiece. 

Toys for ristmas and Christmas cards kcep 


‘| thousands = from one December to the next, 


while a brand new business has recently sprung up in 
the manufacture of artful advertisements musquerad- 
ing under the guise of Christmas ecards. 8 

proportions of the Christmas eracker industry 
— be eae from the fact that between 15,000,000 
and 16,000,000 are manufactured euch year for home 


There is an ever-increasing number of le who 
make their living at window raging, and for these 


the great harvest of the year comes, at, Christmastide 
when every window vies with every other in attracting 
FF 0 
utcher’s is aps, the most im nt 
of the lot. His work is hot only to hang up the fat 
beasts so as to make the best show, but to decorate 


So much as a pound or thirty shillings is paid for a 
portrait of the King and Queen done in this way, and 
there is a man in Smithfield who will. guarantee to 
copy-any picture which the butcher likes fer a specified 


-| them with designs cut in fat. 


Tau will de. Se pleased when. you come te It, 


| 
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WREK ENDING 
Dec. 22, 1904. 


&-PHARSONS WRERLY te 


SPEND CHRISTMAS. 


n Prisons, and Other Places. 


istmas 
‘Prison 


Some 20,000 Britons spend 
Christmas Day in prison. 

The day is ulways observed 
as an ordinary Sunday. 

Rung up at 6.30 a.m., he or 
she cleans the cell, and in so 
doing discovers the Christmas 
_ | card which the chaplain has 

thrust under the door. 

The reg! breakfast of a plat of gruel and 80z. 
of bread is the more bitter for this reminder of 
other days. The regulation exercise in the 2 yard, 
and then to church at 10.15, and again at 2.45. Roman 
Catholics go to service at 7.15 and 1.15. 

For the rest, there is the usual Sunday dinner of 4Ib. 
of bread and 4lb. of suet pudding for the inmates of 
local prisons, with the inevitable supper of bread and 

I. For convicts doin, 1 servitude it is the usual 
unday dinner of 40z. of o and bread to match, with 
the invariable supper of three-quarters of a pint of cocoa 


and 

No Christmas privileges of any sort or kind are per- 
mitted to the wed Even his warder is not granted 
an extra hour off duty to spend in the home circle, 


WRILE to the majority 
Obristmas is a holiday, to 
a small section of the 
publio it brings no relaza- 
tion. To the fireman it 
is his busiest time of the 


r. 
8 ane man in 


kept in 

at the stations, 

for the flimsy Christmas 

decorations, and the carelessness h hilarity en- 


when it is celebrated in force at uarters, the 
fextival extended over four nights, so that every 
member of London Fire may enjoy the 
feast and entertainment in turn 


is of the same dutiful 
description. 

the want of stabili 
enthusiastic revellers 
demands greater tact 
and firmness than 
usual from him, that 
he may spare them 
tie trouble of Christmas morning in the cell. 

Hor the rast oe ara n rea Gia. tigaled by the 
contrast unhapp wi a 1 
rr and lights. stealing through the closed 
windows. 


4 


they must be at the office by 6 p.m., and devote 
Christmas evening to the world’s enlightenment to- 


morrow. 
‘As for the reporter he must spend the day in writing 
up workhouse and hospital fest viti and even if he 
ranges for a family evening, big fire or a startling 
erime, or the death of a os ty shatters his plans, 
end calls him off to collect and prepare copy. 


To that other man 
of letters, the post- 
man, Christmas is, of 
course, his busiest 
week of the fifty-two. 
But 1 has con com- 

msations, and ve 
profitable ones they are, too, for uy are golden. * 

The four postmen, for instance, who “ walk Lombard 
Street receive £150 between them as Christmas boxes. Of 
this £30 goes to the Benevolent Fund, leaving the neat 
nest-egg of £30 for each postman, or 12s. a week the year 
round. That, of course, is the richest walk in England, 
but, taking the country over, a postman’s Christmas 
boxes average between £12 and £15—a sufficient 
solatium for his heavy load of letters and the postpone- 
ment of his dinner until three or four o'clock ix several 
days before Christmas. 


THe Tommy 
Atkins who can- 
not get leave re- 
signs himself to 
the inevitable, and 


: — succeeds well. He 
emblazons the mess-room, and contributes heartily to the 
dinner fund which the officers at this season of the year 


food, but in reality to smile approval on the decorations, 
to wish his men a Christmas. 
He accepts the proffered of sherry and listens to 


Tue bluejacket of the 
Royal Navy maintains 
his sy asa handy 
man making Christ- 
mason a battleship as 
much like the home 
‘| article as possible. In 
the China and South 
Pacific Squadrons this 
taxes all his 8 for the season in those tropical 
climes is the antithesis of Christmas in Britain. 

But some substitute or other is found or made to take 
the place of holly and mistletoe. 

On occasions a Christmas tree has been wonderfully 
faked Py seem with a framework of wood painted green, 


and ally clothed with leaves fashioned out of rag 
and paper. Festoons and of coloured paper 


make the cabins gay and seasonable. 

To some bonds of discipline are relaxed; 
but, as usual, Jack must turn out of his hammock at 
3 and put in a of hours’ work before 


of reast heal ad ͤ pacting cock ee aan special 


d patter. 
Often the entertainment contains amateur theatricals 
men · ol · war or a 
by the busker-in- 
chief. The evening ends soon after eight o'clock, and 
by nine Jack is slung in his hammock. 
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GRAPPLING WITH AMATEURS. 5 


SOME GOOD STORIES BY AN OLD ACTOR. 


-_ 


my 


A rnoriranlE, and sometimes extremely pleasant 
change from the monotony of continual playing is 
found in the coaching of an amateur dramatic com, 
pany. For this work it is necessary that an actor of 
extended experience should be engaged, and one who 
can undertake the duties of stage-management, and 
is a past-master of make-up. 

Added to this, the coach must have a large share of 


tact, diplomacy, or whatever you may call it, and un- 


failing good humour, for a professional “crowd,” how- 


ever trying in their whims and ways, are lambs com- 


pared with the mixed collection of items which make 
up an amateur company. ; : ; 

Perhaps the pleasantest form this busincss of drill- 
ing the raw histrion takes is being engaged to stay at 
some big country house, in order to superintend some 
“private thentricals — a form of amusement which 
has hitherto refused to succumb before even bridge. 

You are treated in all respects as one of the other 
guests, you have a good time generally, and you go 
away at the end of a fortnight or three weeks, when 
your duties are done, with a cheque for £20 or £30 
nestling in your pockct. The fads and fancies of the 
aristocratic amateurs also provide you with some in- 
teresting reminiscences. 

One needs a deal of tact to grapple with the lady 
amateur. 

The Hon. Mrs. A. has ordered a perfectly dazzling 
gown, and needs the centre of the stage all the time, in 
order to display its beauties a laf though she 
has only the smallest of small parts to play. 

Lady B. has just been presented with a superb pearl 
necklace, and is bent on wearing it. In vain you 
point out that the character is that of a simple villa 
maiden, and that it is extremely unlikely that = 
would be in possession of any such costly ornament. 

Tho Countess of C. is a skirt dancer of no mean 
(amateur) talent, and insists that a chance may be 

iven her in this eapaclty: though the piece is a hi 
class comedy, and the introduction, though charming 
no doubt in itself, would be somewhat incongruous. 

When, as sometimes happens, you play a part your- 
self as well as stage-managing a piece, and coaching the 
amateurs, your worries are doubled. 

No amount of coaching will teach your pupils to 
play in unison like professional mummers, and you 

nd yourself continually labouring to pull the piece 
t 


er. 

ever shall I forget à young sprig of nobility who 
played with me at a count pen one Kom He 
was a hice fellow personal! J. genial, and free from 
side; but his acting was bad in the extreme. . 

He and I had a scene together, in which we had the 
stage to ourselves. In the middle of one of my 
speeches, I found to my horror that my amateur friend 
1 could not see, for he was not in sight.“ 

Having finished my bit,“ I gagged a few sentences 
and in a few minutes the missing one returned all 
smiles, and took up his part. At the end of the act, I 
not unnaturally asked him, “ Why did you go off the 
stage? “Oh,” he returned, amiably, “I forgot the 
beastly lines, you know, and went to have a look at the 
book. In face of such staggering coolness, what 
could I say? 

Almost equal in audacity was the young man, whe 
happening to drop his false moustache during a thrill- 
ing scene, coolly picked it up, walked to the wings, and 
re-adjusted it. The shrieks of ecstasy from our aristo- 
cratic audience, which, up to that moment, had been 
rather apathetic, ring in my ears yet. 

Nervousness, and inability to remember the words 

(or in theatrical slang to swallow one’s bit), some- 
times cause ludicrous slips amongst amateurs. Once 
an ambitious A.D.C. hired the local Theatre Royal to 
give a performance of a melodrama for one consecu- 
tive night only.“ 
The third act consisted of a trial scene, which ended 
in the acquittal of the accused. Fearfully nervous, 
the amateur playing the foreman of the jury gave out 
a verdict of “Guilty,” in place of the acquittal which 
was in the book. 

“Very well, then,” growled the author of the picce, 
who was playing the counsel for the defence, “ you’ve 
put an end to the piece.” But pulling himself to- 
gether, he made an eloquent Pe to the jury to re- 
consider their verdict, and the foreman, who had by 
this time realised his blunder, correctly rendered one 
of “ Not py So the amateurs were able to go 
on with the remaining two acts. 

I was once stage managing and superintending an 
amateur performance of an opera. One of the singers, 
proud, and justly so, of his beautiful tenor voice, 
strongly objected to the dialogue in between the songs, 
and resolved to himself to cut it at every availa 
rage i One of the speeches allotted to him ran 
H 8: 

“She is my wife, but she must never know that I 
am an outlaw.” 

On “the night” the gifted one advanced to the 
footlights, and delivered himself thus: 

“She is my wife, but she must never know that,” 


The finest esrial story ev:r written starts on page 447. 
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J. Jxrraxson, the clever youn; 
8 t,or “new: man, 
as he erred to be called, was down in 
the dumps. His friends were wont to 
consider him a young man of exceptional 
promise, with pockets full of money, a large 
share of ability, and pene of “ go,” which 
in time would make him a rich man. 

And that was just the point. He wanted 
to become rich not “in time, but forth- 
with; but he saw no prospect of at 
this object as a junior member of the si 
of a great London ne „ owned by 
millionaires and well pris 1 with brilliant 
men. For years he had led a happy, carelessexistence. His 
undoubted talents had made it an easy matter for him to 
carn a comfortable income; but he loved luxury and life, 
and, involved in a whirl of enjoyment to which his jour- 
nalistio duties had introduced him, he lived from hand to 
on week, and never owed less than £50 to his 

ilor. ‘ 

„ means that he was anxious to 
get married. is betrothed—a ch: English girl 
with his own, 


was wad proud of her lover, and, 


imposed by the responsibilities of hougekeeping. 

Thus the date, decided u @ year ago, for their 
j inge was and Jefferson’s banking account 
was at a very low ebb. He began to see that what was 
sufficient for one was far from being ample for two, as cheery 
optimists would have us believe, and he turned over and 
overin his mind mad schemes for acquirirg wealth rapidly. 

„ have it!” he exclaimed with such nness that his 
fiancée started up in alarm from her seat by his side in the 
cab in which they were driving up Park Lane on their way 
toa len party. 

“What is it—heart disease?” she inquired rather 
unfcelingly. 

“No, love; cash, in pocketfuls; heaps of it. Great idea! 
I'll do it, by Jove!” : 

„Well, tell me all about it,” said Miss Marson delightedly. 
“Will it be long before you the money ?” 

„Don't let's talk about it just now,” hereplied. “I want 
to think it over,” and, despi Is to be let into the 


maculate copperplat: larger size 
affected by f. gentlemen, and looked like that of a 
6 
„I can’t think who he can be!” exclaimed Madge. “ But 
show him intothe morning room.” 
Gama,” and to 


that it was her very own 
in the height of fashion, his moustache curled 
Continental fierceness, and just a 
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“Not just 
Give me 


hoe replied. 1 now. 
= to partner- 


as week and then you shall come in 

with me.” 

‘adge blushed pouting a little, promised to curb 
impatience. i aj : 


waited the next morning upon Messrs. Williams, 
Weston, and Co.—and, after various been 

„ he found himself the accepted tenant of 
fio. 423 Lane. 


with ee eae a 51 Nee 
a e upon his — 
tenance. It was y elation and hension. 
ä The ne „ 
„Park Lane _ a Affair in the 
West End,” “Continental Cheek,” “Is it the Work of an 
2” were some of : 
om the headlines to the accounts of the affair was not 


WILSON. . 
. e 
wi eadline than text. 


By H. O. 
a long 
journals, there was more h 
However, the pers set forth, with many 
of pious horror, how No. 423 Park Lane had been 
from top to bottom with glaring advertisements in the most 
blatant colours, the most hideous designs, and the most 
an — in the matter of wording, of Patchem’s 
tent Pills for Pallid Persons. 2 


—was covered with 

: i disease- 

yon the giving 

pills were displayed side by side with portraits of the 

game persons, glowing with rude health and staggering 

under mountains of We they bad swallowed the 
op ig 

was scan . Was © newspapers 

asked, that in the height of the season, in the centre of 

aristocratic London, a mansion in Park Lane sh: be aban- 

doned to the „ a miserable 

vendor of a quack medicine 
doing to allow 


for two reasons. It was convenient, because be had just 
finished his work at the office, and it was less risky 
during the daylight hours, when there was a huge crowd 


constantly ing the house, and anyone being seen to 
. grectsiak-of being mnebbed, 

The police authorities were anxious. The agita- 
tion was growing to such an extent they feared every 
day that a com! force the 
house and posters would bemade. With that sa par | 
which characterises the democracy, the people si 
whole-heartedly with the 

Jefferson, too, rather 


Wo are instructed by our client, Lord Exburton” 
other case it was Mr. Breitenstein, the East 
millionaire), “ to ask whether the payment of a certain sum 

ust the 


, but interesting, 
of 


Jefferson. 

The sensation was over. The the of 
the aa residents of Park Lane sad eee 
who sacrificed many thousands in order to get rid of the 

The millionaire tor of the Dar Mercury, on 
the of “to that hath shall be given,” was so 
th Jefferson that he offered him a roving com- 


sh tha iran ot te the eecret, had Kaos mony ond 
of Tom and of the new bank beck showing « balance in 
e 


WHAT HIS BENT WAS. 

Foxp Farner: “If that boy of mine has any par- 
ticular bent, I can’t find it.” 

Philosopher: “What experiments have you made 
to find out?” 

Fond Father: “Very thorough ones. I gave him 
a toy printing press, a steam engine, a box of paints, 
a chest of tools, and a lot of r things, carefully 
selected, to find out whether his tastes were literary, 
mechanical, artistic, commercial, or what, and I know 
no more than I did before!“ 

Philosopher: “What did he do with them?” 

Fond Father: “Smashed them all up.” 

Philosopher: “Ah! I see. It's quite clear. Hs ig 
to be a furniture remover !”” 


— — — — 
8 oe you think literature a thankless profes- 
n 
“By no means. Thanks are all that I do get—f 
the een to whom I send my articles.“ = 


— — 
Maarsrrate: “How old are you, madam?” 
r 5 orig 1 7 am- that is, 1“ 
rate: with it! The longer 
the older you grow.” a 
—ñ — 
He: “Have you decided what to your old 
wer for 35 . 1 25 wie 
: “No; but now I come to think of it, the poor 
old maid has had very little pleasure all her life; 
you might just write her an anonymous love-letter.:’ 


Jem Contest. Complete in Itself. 


Two Free Life Insurance Policies 
ONE VALUE - 2250 
ONE VALUE - 2100 


; With the Premiams te Paid for the First 
‘ear. ; 


which is a guarantee of their sterling value. 


Ware BNDING 
: Duc. 22, 1904, 
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e ere. 
CRIBBED CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 33 | 


Things necessary to our Celebrations that we’ 
Borrowed from Abroad. ee 


Tun British Christmas is such a thoroughly joll 
affair, and has always been so from our earliest recol- 
lections, that we have come to regard our manner of | 
celebrating it as belonging entirely to us. But it 18 
not s0. 

To commence with Christmas trees. It is little more 
than sixty years ago that we cribbed the idea from 
Germany. It is true that Coleridge, the poet, 
described the custom a century ago in a letter he wrote 
from the Fatherland; but it wes not till Prince Con- 
sort had brought into England Christmas trees tor 
Queen Victoria and each member of her family as a 
feature of the Royal festival, that the custom was 
followed in humbler homes. 

That jovial old gentleman with the ruddy face and 
ong white whiskers, who creeps down the chimney at 
midnight to fill the children’s stockings with toys, we 
have borrowed from America, who in turn cribbed him 
from Holland. In his journeyings Santa Claus has 
been entirely transformed. 

Starting as the boy bishop St. Nicholas, until the 
eviendar was changed in 1752, he used to make his 
ounds on December 5th, punishing those children who 
knew not their creeds and prayers, and pitas owe: 
to the diligent ones. The Dutch founders of New York 
practised Santa Claus in this manner. 

By changing the calendar, however, the festival was 
moved forward to December 16th, and, being so uear 
Christmas, it was decided to incorporate it with the 
debrat ions dear to the 25th. 

Moreover, in translating him, Santa Claus was 
transformed from a boy bishop into a jolly old Father 
Christmas. In this shape we imported him from the 
United States about forty years ago. 

Turkeys, though they may have come from Norfolk, 


ar, 2 


have their origin neither in this country nor in the 
land with a similar name. They are natives of 
America. 2 ; ; 


Sebastian Cabot, who, in a Bristol ship with un 
English crew, was the first European to reach the 
mainland of America, introduced the bird to our 
dinner-tables. 

From Scandinavia we have cribbed the Yule log. In 
she days long ago when the hoary old sea dogs invaded 
our shores in their flat-bottomed boats, and established 
themselves on the coasts of what are now the counties 
of Lincoln, Norfolk, and Suffolk, they, of course, 
brought with them their Pagan rites. 

In honour of their god, Thor, king of thunder, at 
their great annual feasts in June, they lighted huge 
bonfires, using for the purpose great trunks of trees. 

When, in the course of time, the descendants of 
these old Danes and Norsemen became Christianised, 
they still kept up the practice of burning Yule logs, 
but modified its meaning to signify the burning and 
perishing of all wrongs and bitter feelings. 

No home is completely decorated unless the walls of 

some of its rooms are adorned with holly and ever- 
recns, yet in doing this we are copying what the 
omans did a couple of thousand years ago. 

The idea was to charm away woodland sprites and 
witches. To this end the Romans at the Saturnalia, 
held in December, and the Jews at the fenst of Taber- 
nacles, decorated their dwellings. 

Realising the Paganism of the custom the carly 
Christians were forbidden to thus adorn their houses, 
a precept followed in later years by the Puritans. 

ven to-day, by refusing to burn the faded festooas 
till after Twelfth Night has passed, many good 
folk still pra the ancient charm against evil 
spirits. 

The mistletoe bough, used initially for a similar pur- 
we owe to the Druids, the priests of our Pagan 
forefathers. 


- Neither is the Christmas box custom our own, or of 
recent origin. Hundreds of years ago the ancient 
Romans used to cer pis particularly of dates, 

„honey, as symbolical of the p rity it was hoped 
the sun, turning from the winter solstice, would bring 


them. 

With the gift of fruit, which betokened prosperity, 
happiness, and good hear hey also included a small 
piece of money, repres 4g a wished-for increase of 


wealth. 

‘ Wassailing—the making of a drink com of 
ale, nutmeg, toast, sugar, and roasted apples in a huge 
dowl—also has its Gal me in a period prior to 
Christianity. It is ved from two Ang xon 
words meaning, Be in health.” 

Then there is the ever-popular favourite-—the Christ- 
mas cracker. We have borrowed this custom neither 
from Germany nor China, to both of which countries 
it has been attributed. It comes to us from France. 

While stationed at Paris a number of Cossack officers 
sent their billets-doux delicately wrapped up in scented 
and tinted paper. The idea caught on with other 


lovers. 
With true British acquisitiveness, we annexed this 
cosaque and converted it into cur Christmas cracker. 


The finest serial story ever written Starts on page 


* 


Ernxl. Sie. a week): “George and I have never 
had a quarrel.” 

Maud: “Oh, I think you ought to have one before 
you are married; otherwise you can’t be quite sure 
whether you are going to have your own way or not! 


— 0 — 


Sters Panxxr: “So you want to marry my 
daughter, eh? Well, have you any expectations?” 

Young Man: “ Yes, I —＋ you will decline to give 
your consent, and we shall elope.“ 

. Stern Parent: Take her, my son, with my bless- 
ing; my daughter requires the firm rule of a character 
like yours.“ 
— OC 
KEEPING UP-TO-DATE. 

“Tuere,’’ said the author, as he wrote ‘Finis’ 
upon the last page of his manuscript, “I think that’s 
something which will be hailed with gladness by motor 
enthusiasts, anyway.“ 

“What have you written about, dear? his wife 
asked. . 
ae es 

a 
Hour’)? 


judge from the title, which is ‘How to 
gh Going Less Than Thirty Miles an 


439 


DIDN'T EAPPEN IN REAL LIFE 

“T gay, is this here the novel you advised 
read?“ said a cabman to a Liverpool librariu... 

“Yes,” replied the librarian; that's the one. 

Woll,“ said the cabman, “you can just take it 
back. There's nino people in the first four chapters 
who hire cabs, and each of 'm when he got out ‘flu 
his purse to the driver.’ I've asked a hundred an 
fifty Liverpool cabbies, and all swear there’s no such 
thing as purse-throwing to drivers—not in Liverpool, 
at any rate. I like a novel founded on fact, I a 


— . 


Acrnt (to applicnst at registry office): “Are you 
married or sing le??? 
arnt (blushing): “ Naythur, mum; Oi'm en- 


Sag 
— OO 
Mus. Treetor: “Don’t invite those Highupp girls 
again. Their father has disgraced himself.’’ 


Miss Treetop: “Impossible. He is a noted scientist, 
and head of a college.“ 

Mrs. Treetop: “Yes; but the vulgar fellow has re- 
er | been making a study of the trade winds. It’s 
in all the papers, too.“ 


ENTIRELY 


What's the Time? 


NEW CONTEST. 


First Prize, El IN CASH, and 


250 CONSOLATION GIFTS 


CONSISTING OF 
Fountain Pens, Clocks, Watches, Writing Cases, ° « 


1. Heer eee sends minutes 
2.—Ho ar 4... i 


3.—Hour. 83 . ͥ 


minutes 
min ite 
4.—-Houhr . . minutes . 


6.— Hour . . . minute . . . . 


Nan 2 
Adulress 


Inkpots, Scent Bottles, Pencil Cases, and Penknives. 


Below is shown a clock with 
twelve sets of hands. What you 
have to do is to find out the exact 
time shown by cach pair of hands, 
using each pair of hands once 
only. For example, the big 
hand be‘ween II. and III. and 
the little hand between V. and 
VI. denote that the correct time 
shown by that pair of hands is 
twelve minutes past five. 

Fill in in ink the time in the 
spaces given below. Then cut 
ont your coupon and send it to 
the Editor, PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, 
Loudon, W.C., so as to arrive 
not later than by first p st on 
Friday, December 30th. Mark 
your envelopo CLOCK,“ in the 
top left-hand corner. 

The prize of £10 will he 
given to the competitor from 
whom the Editor receives a 
coupon containing the correct 
or most nearly correct times. In 
the event of a tie the money will 
be divided. 


To the next best competitors 
gifts as offered above will be 
awarded, 


The published decision in this 
competition is final and con. 
clusive, au] competitors may 
euter only on this understanding. 


————õ:v—⁊—ẽkduũ eee 
minutes.. . . . . .. . . . . 
minutes.. . . ...... . 6... g 

11.— Hour... .... . . . . . . . 


12.— Hour 


minutes.. . ..... . . . . cee 


minutes. . . 000 eee 
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How the Best Known of a = 
N 5 in the earliest. hierogly- | nen at 
5 Bluebeard was a Certain ° 
! eme from — 2 — is literally no ee 


race of people, "4 8 i ch or so, I can tell you. 
And the Story of Cinderella is Known to filed, to whom it is un-| I smoutp with T don't know that I should call it 


W re u ected wetay ie Peron | Weekly any more. Why should so powerful 
ro 


mm the French of Madame | a paper have only one title It should give its readers 


i i i i time. 
HE favourite subject | the Princess de Beaumont, published in 1757. variety from time to ‘ 8 
p 5 tomime, — te The story of the Babes in the Wood is of Italian My 8 = e = ceange the title ST Pblie te 
Britain alone, but wher- | origin, but was early translated into English, and | or 20. 1 LN gue adh iia 
ever pantomime is played, is the story of Cinderella, | appears in the Percy ballads, as well as in other | terest 1 N 1 
the best known of all similar fairy tales. early collections of British ballad-poetry. In 1601 a 5 t 3 be ined „ 

Originally of Eastern origin, it has spread literally | pantomime play was published “of a young child | t at = oon — ooo 8 8 
all over the earth, there being, at least, 500 variants | murthered in a wood y two ruffins with the consent 8 1d fe 10 but the ine people would have 
of it in existence, of which number no fewer than 345 | of his unkle.’’ N ; 1 8 i the deers who guessed what next 
have been collected and tabulated by the British Folk rth are a Ja scien N . * 3 ttle eee id be. I should carefully go throu 
Lore Society. e story of Red Riding Hood, which are over 1, { . 4 u 

In the German. version the place of the fairy god- | years old. _ Curiously ‘enough, when the Spaniards | the ee and - jects se ome * AN : 
mother is taken by two white doves, and Cinderella’s | conquered Mexico, they found this very legend in the would, tle T che st eas fox ths. text 8 
slipper, which is of gold, is caught by pitch purposely | act of being portrayed for the benefit of the Emperor | be — itle ri 01 1 
placed on the palace stairs by order of the Prince. Montezuma, the only difference being that the place of 14 eg iG rol of jokes. 

The glass slipper of our version should be by rights | the wolf was taken by a puma. would th "Editor i dehes and fax ay 
a fur slipper, the mistake having arisen through a Humpty Dumpty was a deformed, ‘round- At presen . he : poe es ee 
careless translator mistaking rair (fur) for terre on a sheng eee who 5 depthe of ripe — — a a faite Bp pho 

ass). ack Forest. Later on, in English nursery lore, | this syste Paap 
— tcard was the nickname of a certain Gilles the name came, by an obvious association of ideas, | ing down bo sap in * i 

Laval, Baron de Retz, a homicidal maniac who was | to mean an eee. is ee gl rig oy 0 ey S 
executed in the year 1440. He was a monster of The original Fair One with the Golden Locks, is y 2 + bad timer Gas weak 7 should 
cruelty, but his crimes were committed at the expense | supposed to have been a daughter of the Sultan | joke pages Bane: adi FF. 
of young children, and he seems to have been a fairly | Sapor II., nicknamed Zoolaotaf (bone-breaker) | have the jokes re we 


i t’s the differ- 
husband. because he dislocated the shoulders of all Arabs | should e them upwards. [Wha 
— on PANTOMIMES FROM ARABIA. capable of bearing arms. ence, duffer?—Present otros. first joke at the left- 
Probably the original Bluebeard’? was an alto- story of Hop o my Thumb, as told to-day in |. Another time, I should p joke a 


gether mythical personage, for the story, as told and | British nurseries and played in British antomime, hand top corner, and the last one at the right-hand 

played to-day, is certainly of far older origin than | is an adaptation of one of Perrault’s fables, But | bottom corner. ok uld the 1 

the time of the bad Baron de Retz. the original tale is of far more ancient origin, being z Tbe intervening jokes 1 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves comes, of | taken pe from the adventures of Ulysses in the diagonally, in a fine sweep. 5 3 a 0 eee 

that ‘wonderful collection of r of Mert cde eat rien a8 aTS, in the | ee ot lean Cote corners Nand OP 

that wonderful collection o astern fables and | middle of his forehead, an rtly from the legend of : 

legends, whose origin has baffled the wisest of modern | Theseus and Ariadne. r * The jokes would oross in the centre. You may think 

Bc 


lars this Pricer see a —— but there you do not 
F * 2 2 2 — — — — 2 2 2 
From the same source, too, is derived Aladdin and anticipate my editorial genius. : 
tze Wonderful Lamp, a story which probably ranks THE FATE OF THE HAUGHTY I er — — ./ 3 
next to Cinderella as a pantomime favourite. It has AIDEN. page, an 1 this my — 85 cin — 12 8 
never been absent from the boards at Christmastide in . oe A — biag-t te Lehn 14 pose 
England since first modern pantomime began to be ty 5 near the mill, — — ic in tee, U 
Coane Lived a maid whoee wondeows beraty wee the % — thing I should alter would be in 
The first Mother Goose pantomime was written by who knew her * the matter of articles. At the present moment, an 
Charles Dibden, the famous composer of sea songs, But this iden said article is written entirely on one subject. Bead! yy 
over one hundred years ago. Since then some eighty “1 shall N wet 3 * on yo A fing 8 yee * 
e the boards. | Aad she snapped ber saucy fingers in the face of every wooer- | eel Seis by an Editorial Commission of Inguiry, which 
; would sit dail two or three hours after lunch, an 
Mother Goose (or Mrs. ge was 1 real person- Wet from iar sad seat and wide re titles, — as for instance, Cows as Care- 
age, being the mother-in-law of one Thomas Fleet, Pleading suitors came and tried * or 6 5 tot 
an early Boston (Mass.) publisher, who issued the now | To reverse her cold decision and to capture her affection, * 8, SE 5 „ 
gy naan ot Melodic. jingl * 1 ee prey — with his bag, beautiful letters, with an artistic, im mist sort 
ie 5 hen — 8 e en his nag, f design, representing the cow or the caretaker, the 
. 5 ous chanting And the dairyman, the ferryman—all in the same direction, 3 the crown, so that you would have to 8 
he. story of the Sleepi Beauty came originally Then there came the soldier bold, wae wee vel (Pries for winners as usual t 
from d, but was 2 to n readera With his coat of red and gold, esi — e igh +f 1 — 3 oa my 
by Charles Perrault, a French writer, who flourished And the lawyer, and the sawyer, and the cobbler, and 
behalf, and paid for to myself). I should just put in 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. It is a the baker, n anywi 1 ao te all 
somewhat curious fact that the Arabic version of this Followed by the scholar wise, = 0 any title he Bai 
Sa dee Wine ee Cea ee at about Aad the poet full of sighs, T dd have serial stories, of course—the publish- 
i ati se 1 ee? With the brewer, and the hewer, and the gloomy undertaker people gay they to insure circulation 
hus oie gene? ee Thos from rise to set of sun *| Sut my” serial be quite different from 
Rip Van Winkle, which seems to have been sug- Came the suitors one by one, a So — have instalment 
by, ‘ae above story, is of much mere modera Offring money, bliss and honey, name and rank and 1 4 fabulous to the reader who 
origin. 8 n fact, as a tale, in Wash- high-bom station, f the 1 we — cia, oc henry 
* Book, published in 1819, But the maid, with charming grace, father would be next week. We 
Tant Protas, Production on any stage was at the r 22 855 6 * 
: KNOWN THE WHOLE WORLD OVER. Aad dismissed him from her presence with ber proud 1. ee 88 
In Jack and the Beanstalk we have a world-wide determination. 2 


„ the central idea of the is found 
A d the of 


America, as well as among races of an ~ 
3 ® most unusual thin, — — That her haughty vow was shaken and 


heart 
descent love readers a chance do a bit of answering 
is derived from the " was laden. I should the all the 1 
Tho of k the Giant-killer in “He has won my heart,” she said, = myself 
plot ack the a pre om Shien alos, PS weal? wanted to, Fnow 8 @ good few, I can promise 


; the Page, as gage Omg answers to 
translated into Latin by Geoffrey, of Monmouth. For Overseas Readers Only. | correspondents page. H should in way be able 


i A to use all the answers my readers, in their wealth of 
About the year 1554 an Italian named Straparola Tun contest below is for readers residing outside the | know 
published in’ Venico 4 volume of tale, wherein limite of the British Isles only. Much ne an though wat rere given toa Qn 
cppeared the story of @ woutertel E 1. They are required to write an account tion Competition, in eums were 
made fortune of his master, a 8 Grita than fifty words, telling how they offered per hour for Now, I should very, 
von. This was the origin of Puss-in-Boot Christmas Day. this. I should invite readers to enter for an Answer 
The 5 well-known pantomime, Whittington given to each of the twenty readers from whom Competition. I should give so many answers pen 
and his is founded on the life story of Sir receives what he considers the most in- week, and offer hordes of wealth to those 
Richard Whittington, who was a real personage, and | teresting accounts. Where possible, attempts should | who sent in the questions to each. 


was carried from Newcastle to in a to addressed to Tux 
of peculiar construction, called a “cat” or | Epitorn, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London 
75 V. O., and sent so as to arrive not later than 

and the Beast is probably one of the oldest | 20th, 1905, 


made his fortune by trading in coal, which at that | be written on post-cards. 
time Lon All entries be 


F 
l 
it; 
2 
i 
11 
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i 


a 


Only three more pages to turn over before you come to It. 
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Some little Things You Dont row. 


WE SEE THESE OBsEcTS Every DAY, BUT ARE IGNORANT OF THEIR ORIGIN. 


WHY WE WEAR “SPATS.” 
in middle- 


THE WATCHMAKER’'S FRIEND. A BILLPOSTER'’S SIGN. 


Ir you happen to visit a watchmaker’s for arpose,| You may often have come across a chalk mark 
on table a cael gues pee with | similar to the one shown below. This one and many 


by the | others are to be seen on street-corner walls and on gate- 
. The * are thoss of billposters. Bach man, 
when he has finished his work in a certain district, 


aay 


Y YL 


iil iM 


jeweller to focus the light from a gas-jet upon any work 


beo may be on. In fact, the globe fulfils the game chalks up s sign to show his co-workers that that 
use as an leus for ne d the rays of the sun —— part Tine already been billed. In this way a | these troops e pee most ann 
upon any desired object. great deal of tin.v is saved, as the billposter knows at a sought to imitate their dress. 5 
— 0 lance what to avoid. The arrow shows the | und the well-dressed men, unable to wear the complete 
ba irection in which the man has gone. Highland costume, showed his appreciation of the 
ORIGIN OF THE BARBER'’S POLE. soldiers by donning the “ spats.” 
In years long gone by it was usual among barbere to 5 loon a 
combine surgery with their tonsorial sccomplishments. KEEP AN EYE ON THE COAL SACKS: THE POLICEMAN’S RUSE. 


The well-known red and white pole which is still Ir you purchase your coal in small quantities be sure WHEN we are snug in our beds on these chill: 

displayed outside the shops of the minor wielders of the | that ak 9 — a little disc oth the number | we are apt to e N yagi 
of pounds weight printed upon it. By an Act of the men in blue who are the guardians of our safety. 
London County Council the itinerant coal-dealer is Many are the methods adopted by “ bobbies to tell if 
bound to have each sack labelled in this fashion. If an intruder has entered u house by a back or side 


SET 


b for your money, you can compel him to weigh | entrance. One method most ly adopted is that of 

sack in your presence. If he eces that you know | stretching a thin piece of cotton from post to 

the law on the subject, he will not be likely to refuse to | post. By this meuns, on returning to the spot, the 

do as you ask him. liceman can tell at a glance if anyone has entered the 

S ouse by that way. 

THE “PAYING-OFF” PENNANT. — 0. 

{| NM Jack Tar comes into port he has a queer Mog BURIED IN FOUNDATION STONES. 
method of sbowing the world that he has received hi Warnzver à foundation stone is laid, a number of 
money from a grateful Government. A huge pennant | small coins of the realm are always sealed up in the stone: 

is displayed from the topmost mast of his ship. It is 20 This is our modern way of keeping up à most ancient 

custom. In bygone days, it was usual to sacrifice a 


you have any doubt that 


be of "but as rain invariably finds ite wa 
cto ag good ad this channel were there to filter 


soon become a = — mil ; 
with the overflow of water. As it is, the | long that it falle right into the sea, and it usually has a | human being at the ceremony of laying a foundation 
and then drops to the- bladder attached to the end, which floats upon: sur- | stone. The victim, a yo 7 Se fom 
cose el 75 : ys ag is Ren py lem el up a the — as E jered by the builders that 
E an ma ‘ac m mew bs + a ed 
journey to the land he loves. no oman wor 8 long ual 5 
— 0. 


— 02... 
SHOPKEEPERS’ SECRET SIGNS. 
seen & projecting “arm” generally RELICS OF BYGONE DAYS. R 


sho 
„ ALTHOUGH the ruthless hand of the builder has, to a goods in plain figures.” Some 
5 . t extent, banished the old-fashioned landmarks, 3 Get their wares with of 3 Generally 
3 . to Jean bis | both in London and the larger provincial towns, there | the word “ Constantinople” is used, from the fact that 
against. Later are 8 seen in some of the older stre e eceese ö 
forgotten relics of bygone times. Amongst these are — mR ry letters o repeats are there 


with the necessity of the ladder except for | little flat- forms, ly resembling the barriers | are exactly ten letters left, thus“ Consta - - 
cleaning ke for which is till used, and now that r They were ere: ted JC viareetentonn laweon fone Libs > 
the ca Th hep to coming oe eS in the days when packages and merchandise of all sorts | sufficient for the shopkeepers’ The 
Liling disuse. Occasionally the | were carried from place to place by hand. The forms, | in the illustration is at B 54 The“ n“ being 
arm is used for a board on with some police | or “ reste” as were called, were utilised by carriers the third letter in “ tinople” stands for £3., the 
or parochial notice upon i to place their b upon for a few moments’ respite. | “a” being the sixth letter stands for 6s., and so 


The finest serial story ever written etarte on page 447 
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412 Duc. 22, 1804 
won t he i For a few moments Maisie sat quite still. 
pot why I don’t burn the horrid PEO SOP — — 7 Oo pron 2 * oun se ibe mater = = be 15 
aisisio put the question to herself to-day, There was no doubt in her mind as to w 
as FFF ern or’ N f had penned the condemnation. She was 
then, found no reasonable repl 3 5 beginning now to perceive the regl motive 
The fire was baraing Weightty in t ; a. underlying the act. Had she been able, she 
E 4 A 22 would have kept her secret to the end. 
“I believe the thing fascinates me,” she 5 Voirda Ol . But this hope was now impossible. 
decided. “And I shouldn’t wonder if, in , a ee ee ee 
brings me endless misery.” ; . ö m ou whole humilia 
GAT TLRS cates be winkan v, wow eEKy : ee ee ee eee 
ur, e cut from . . was 
aa ait and by y ONE OF WALTER J. MOWBRAY'S BEST SHORT STORIES. bly hh ta bs but it in 
gazed of it'with wn A prt no way injured E 
„ vretch! . with sudden ] TxILIn, a large parcel, wra in brown paper, tly | And it would be easier to tell Arthur than anyone 
Ey „ You're the bane of my life. And yet, like a little | grasped in her two hands. a hansom, she the Turning slowly, she moved across to the writing-table, 
ool, I keep you!" parcel conveniently within and got in beside it. 0 the Ne Ne een td paper. 
Marvelling at herself, sho moved towards an open drawer in As she drove off, an approac a ever- ing nervously back to the chair in which her lover sat, 
her private writing-table. But before replacing the slip of | moving n atten A queer little smile | she handed him the cutting and waited for him to speak. 

r in its accustomed place of concealment, she regret- | came into her face as she recognised her hitherto friend, Olive | One at the paper in his hand, and Arthur Lorrimer 
Faby otis cans more. As she did 80, the door of her room | Hope. Glaneing backward from the hansom, she was just in | let it slip from his rs to the floor. Then, overcome by 
9 and a girl, tall, dark, and impetuous, burst in upon | time to see Olive entering the offices from which she, what he had seen, quite unable to control his 
her. omberressed Sash mounted to Maid 2 cheeks and he leant suddenly back in his chair and exploded in a fit of 


she hastily thrust the cutting into the drawer. Then, turning, 


gree’ 
Oh, I'm 20 pleased to see you,” she said, still with the 
flush on her fair, smooth cheeks. 
Are you ? Well, I’m glad of tha * remarked her friend. 


almost 
Maisie a trifle nervously. 
Jou aiily thing!’ she exclaimed impulsively. “To tell 
th, dear Olive, you came as a very welcome inter- 


ive lifted her eyebrows. 

„To what ? she inquired with feminine curiosity. 

Jo my own reflections. I think I had a fit of the blues.” 

Olive was silent. But her dark eyes wandered furtivel; 
ine dees St cere & ee ee oe 
slip a piece ite . t oon — 
whether or not it was ide letter—she hed had no time to 
discover. But the evident agitation on Maisic’s face at 
being thus sudden! interrupted ia the of the mysteri- 
ous slip of paper left an uncomfortable suspicion in Olive's 
mind 


Maisie’s 2 
Tes, she fal guiltily. There wasa r then 
she said: Olive, dear—I think I ought to tel —Mr. 


U Rane: Ee: Sar ne Se Smee be his 
e. 

A faint shadow darkened Olive's face, while an ominous 
light shone in her black eyes. 

And ?” she asked steadily. 


yes, You must have seen that I—I 
a | for him, dear Olive. Aren't you going to congratulate 
me i} 


But wait till I have recovered my breath. 
Extraordinary as it may seem to you, Maisie, I had never 


gone and the door was shu soon as she was alone, the 
expression of Olive's face o . 8 ing to 
her feet, and with tightly clenched hands, she stood facing 


: 
K 
3 
4 
4 
2 
x 
4 
4 


the slip of paper began to consider. 
: t about,” 2 reflectively, all m 
peace of mind be utterly and completely dissolved. 
ahould be the centze 3 multi 1 
cut me with contemptuous scorn. 
memory, its de- 


I was the just 
She shivered as the possibility ocourred to her, 
diva wastes! tha gal ees named sacher lnk ool 


ont es 
OS oes ame: Teles the ·˙· r ¶ al 


had but just emerged. 

Then she did see that horrid thing!" she muttered. “ But 
Tm afraid she’s had a lost journey. The only available back 
numbers of the TrIren for September the 10th, 1884, are 
with me in the cab, and untold gold would not buy them of 


the fie, . 


that cook should use them to light her fires. When all was 
over, she heaved a sigh of relief and went slowly back to her 
own room. 

* 0 0 0 0 

VFC 
where he had lodged for more than five years 
hood and let himself in with the aid of a convenient latch-key. 
His landlady met him in the hall. 

„A letter for you, Mr. Lorrimer,” she said with a smile of 
feminine understanding. It came by the five o'clock post. 
I knew you'd like it as soon as you came in. 

Arthur took it from her glanced at the su ption. 

hand was 


Then his brows contracted in a puzzled frown. 
a lady’s, But it was not here. 

ioe you, Mrs. Breeze,” he replied civilly, and carried 
the mysterious missive to the secrecy of his own room. 

Shutting the door behind him, he tore off the wrapper and 
began to read : 

“ Dear Mn. Lornrnisr,— 


answer, 

She will not try to evade it, 
startling. She confess all a i 
very dust. And this is why I would perewade you to 


“se 


question unasked. I regard for her is deep and sincere, 

51 will spare her the terrible du, of 2 00 
u. 

I you love her, you will merely ewell, I think she 

will Leb a no rl In the greatest 


Timer, 
, Ax Unknown Farienp.” 


The young man seated himself in a chair. He turned the 
letter over and examined it minutely. But no inspiration 
appeared to come from its further perusal. 

It’s a queer business!” he muttered reflectively. ‘It 
can’t be all a pack of lies. What on earth has Maisie been 
up 25 Her past! Sounds jolly bad! What does it all 
mean? 


He sat still for some time, turning the matter over in his 
own mind. 

“ If L love her, I shall say farewell and adduce no reason 1 
he concluded with a sudden bg cing. of his eyebrows, “I 
say though—that looks rather fishy, doesn’t it? Of course, 
Ly — be all right, but it’s open to question nevertheless, 

re goes!" 

ö . In an instant his hat was 
a FF 
speed tween his fingers, quarter of an hour, 
ee whe said deliberately, “I've just had queer little 

“ ” 1 rate! a 664 vo ust a 
unknown. The wri 


1 a whole is not a pleasant one. So I’ve br t 
it to you. Read it to yourself, dear, and then tell me what in 
thunder the woman means by such an indictment against 


A deep flush mounted to Maisie’s cheeks. But she took 
the pr missive without remark, with a hand 
that trembled visibly. Arthur Lorrimer watched her as she 


read it 
he said when at last she laid the letter down 


“ ” 


“what is it all about, Maisie? Is the woman a lunatic, or 
is there any foundation for what she asserts ?"" 


Have you guessed yet what “It” ie? 


uproario 
listened to his mirth. 
“T didn’t think you'd do that,” she said tearfully. “ But 


not kind of—of you! : 
She broke off in a quick sob. Arthur’s mirth subsided 
F springing to his feet, he caught her in 
is arms, 

There, there—don’t cry!” he said soothingly. “I was 
not laughing at you, but at it / : 

Mai shock her head dos 


But it is me/” she . — forgetful of 
grammar. 

Mas you, darling! corrected Arthur, the twinkle agai: 
coming back to his eyes. I say, Maisie, we'll have a last 
look at it, ee it in the fire.” 


the inscription : 
Portrait of Maisie Muir, aged be months, who, for 
—_ 1 half that period, has been fed exclusively on Dr. 
idge’s 42 


era me with the dreadful stuff. Then, one day, he 
was wri the i 


They called on him the very next day, asked to see me, and 
for a And that —Maisie curled her lip 
disdainfully—“ is wretched result!“ 
Arthur dropped the vision of fat into the blaze of the fire. 
„Well, it’s gone now,” he said with a laugh. That is, 
if no back numbers are obtainable.” 
Maisie brightened 


“T bought them all up,” she replied quickly. You have 
destroyed the last remaining relic of that humiliating episode 
in my past life.” 


ur started. 

“Ah!” he said reflectively. “I had quite forgotten the 
letter! Who the dickens can have written it? 

Maisie smiled. 

NA who wanted you for herself,” she suggested 
archly. 

Arthur looked at her in astonishment. 

And took this means to it about! he exclaimed. 
„Well, that beats everything ! I wondered why I was asked 
to ‘say farewell and give no reason.’ But the writer must 


have been 2 fool to imagine me ble of such an act. She 
=p not have —_ that 1 would listen to her innuendoes 
and not m u. 

Nude nad oe 

„She evidently did,” she said with conviction. “And in 


usi ur Jove for me as an argument for so doing, was at 
ence her strongest and hor weakens point. For, while it might 
have weighed with some men and kept them away, it ach a 
you to me. And now, dear Arthur—now that you know al 
you won't remind me of it any more, will you? It has been a 
nightmare to me for years. 

I have always had before me a vision of what the people 
VVV 
image of me staring out fatty eyes as though it were 
positively bursting with everiooding. ” Tt has haunted me 
asleep or awake. I don’t want to think of the disgusting 
little wretch a day longer. Let us forget it. 

Arthur Lorrimer sli N 


make ber wise.“ 
sie laid her head contentedly on her lover 's shoulder. 
War to my memory in avoirdupois, she said 


a eee 


“You?” anorted Miss Sharpe. “Marry you? 
Why, you’ré only an a for a man.“ 

“But,” protested Mr. Small, “you will not 

“No; 1 will not accept the apology.” 


* 


— 


Oncn, long ago, we were enterprising enough here in | 
our own islands to make Christmas a season of ve 
special revels. In the New Forest they used to wassail 
* and in Devonshire vill to burn the 
Folkestone had its bald Feast in 

p. fisheries. 
In Cornwall 2 festivities were carried out at 
the bottom of deepest tin mines, while Lords of 
Misrule and real waite—not their miserable modern 
counterfeits—were Pe dlp to the fore. 

Though, happily, Christmas is still to us the greatest 
festival of the year, we have for the most part aban- 
doned these fine old-fashioned customs; other 
countries know better and have methods of celebrating 
the Nativity which to British ears may nom strange. 

At Atlanta, for instance, one of the and most 
important cities in the South of the United States 
it has been the custom for many years to have a gaol 
delivery at Christmas. All those prisoners who have 
not been convicted of serious offences are set free, and 
it is said that the privilege is not abused by those who 
benefit by it. 

WHOLE TOWN AT A BALL. 

Possibly there is only one occasion on record of an 
entire town going to a ball. This was last Christmas 

ear when an American millionaire, Dr. Seward Webb, 

nvited the whole population of Shelburne, Vermont, to 
a supper and dance. 

Tho festivities took place in the doctor’s new barn 
which cost £20,000, and is the most palatial farm build- 
ing in the world. 

ne of the most extraordinary Christmas celebra- 
tions ever known, was decided on by the town of Crim- 
mitschau, in 1 last year. ; 

The whole town, 7,000 in number, lives on the textile 
industry, and in October, 1903, were locked out by the 
manufacturers because they asked that their hours of 
work might be reduced from eleven to ten a day. 

all orer Germany took up their cause, and 
on the approach of Christmas, whole waggon loads of 
food and presents arrived in the town. 

The workmen thereupon hired several halls in which 
the festival was to be celebrated by su and present 
giving, when only a few.days before Christmas t e chief 

ate of the place vetoed the whole business, on 
the pretext of fearing disturbances. 
MADRID'S CHRISTMAS LOTTERY. 

On this the leaders hurried over into Saxe Altenburg 
and across the border, and hiring halls in the town o 
Altenburg, transferred to them the decorations 
Christmas tree. Christmas Eve witnessed a whole 
town in another principality. 

Spaniards are roverbially fond of a gamble, and 

id always celebrates istmas by u great State 

. The total amount which this brings in is 

some £1,260,000, of which about one-third is clear profit 
to the nment. 

The little Balkan State of Roumania may be said to 
live by the River Daunbe, and from time emorial 
it has been the custom for the riverside towns, such as 
Galatz, to keep the Christmas feast by a peculiar cere- 


of le were drowned, it is now held upon the bank. 
e people wear turbans of coloured paper, and 

carry long, white wands. Some are to repre- 

sent Pontius Pilate, Herod, and other Biblical charac- 


person who secures it is considered to be assured of 

a the stzangees tn ons ronpest of oll Ch 
er ran n one rist- 

tions, are those which take 

in the little town where Christ was born, 

Bethlehem. Their scene is the Church of the gage 

worship in 
whole world. 
The church consists of a fine nave, with a double 


aisle. The sanctuary is divided into three which 
are used ively by the G ins, and 
Armenians. All these are at such enmity that 
often Turkish soldiers have had to be called in to 
keep the peace between them. 

It is a good thing, therefore, that no two of the 
various factions Christmas on the same day. The 
I iggy ta hen 

jays rmenians ny 
as we do Christmas. 


these but 
BIT Lagan gt 


Ways in which the 
Festival is Celebrated in 
all Parts of the World. 


At Atlanta Prisoners 
Convicted of Minor 
Offences are Released. 


4 “3 While at Bethlehem Three Christmas Days 
ere ar> Kept. 


— 


‘ pounds of tea, and hundred -weights of coal. 


Beneath the building is the 
cave which is almost certainly 
the real birthplace of our 
Lord, and the niche where 
once the manger stood is hun 
as close us it can be pack 
with lamps of gold and jewels 
belonging to the various sects 
who the church. 

All these are ablaze on 
. the three separate Christmas 
festivals and their light shines upon the centre of the 
adoration of all the pilgrims, a silver star, let into 
the floor and marking the spot where the manger is 
once supposed to have stood. 

To return to Europe, most large cities have their 
own ial methods of Christmas celebration. 

At Berlin there are many quaint ceremonies. For 
instance, the Captain of the Guard always presents 
the Kaiser with a honey cake coated with sugar, show- 
ing the regimental star. 

Christmas trees are far more plentiful there than 
in Britain, for in wealthy families it is customary for 
each child to have his or her own separate little tree. 

Then tho Kaiser invariably holds an annual Christ- 
mas hunting pny in the Forest of Göhrde. This lasts 
two days, and the usual bag is 300 decr and 200 boars. 
The game is sold by auction in Berlin. 

LIVERPOOL GIVES AWAY HOT-POTS.” 

St. Petersburg goes in for masked balls at Christ- 
mastide ; in Brussels the cafés are crowded, and the 
proprietors usually present their guests with mulled 
wine and pancakes. In Polish towns, too, pancakes 
and carp cooked in becr are favourite Christmas fare. 

Liverpool is one of the few English towns which has 
a apenial method of celebrating the Christmas feast, 
~~ it is one well worthy of emulation. 


u, 


or a good many years past there have been distri- 


buted to the poor of Liverpool at twelve o’clock on 


Christmas Day, a vast number of “hot-pots,” which 
consist of a tin containing four pounds of meat, seven 
pounds of potatoes, and a pound of onions, carefully 
Cooked together, and calculated to provide a good 
dinner for a family of ten. 

Over 6,000 “hot-pots” are given away each Christ- 
mas, and the gifts are supplemented by 6,000 four- 
pound loaves, and a like number of pots of jam, quarter 

0 No fewer 
than thirty-two tons of potatoes wero consumed last 
year in making hot- . 

— — — — 

Sretia: How does Jack make love? ” 

Clarice: “Well, I should define it as unskilled 
labour.“ : 

— — 

„Hero. ald chap. You're lost yevr job, I hear?” 

Well, i det put. : eth 
firr has benu foolish envugh to sever ite ecunection 
with in 


“Tourer, Miss 9 ci the hindiv emploser to 
n 


his stenographer, “that you hove something in reserve 
for n raiuy ds? : 
“Yes, sur,” answered the young wolnan; 
going to marry a man named Mackintosh.” 
— — 
„ & 2 2 
. = George, I found a lock of hair in your 
me : “It cr sn, dear.“ 
onsense ou can’t deceive me! It’ 
colour of my hair!“ ‘ 
“Well, it’s the colour your hair used to be!” 


DO YOU SING? 


“If so, you will be glad to know that for Sixpence 
can procure a copy of a piece of the best 
VVT 
one popa 

Three pieces of this music are already N 


renoka -- WER 


“ VENETIA" = re. - 


of One 
will be made by Dr. Cummins. Principal of the Gaildhall | his plain dut 
and the song will be published in this | he ceases to 


i that way exactly, bet the | 


“1 am 


story ever written starts on page 447. 


- PRN 0 AS WIE 
meet for - u. WHAT GLEVER MEN AND WOM. 
ARE SAYING. 


Bright Paragraphs Written by Bright People. 


— 


Very often a woman tells a lie with no object, a man 
never.—A. C. Plowden. ; 

Wurm luxuries are necessary, 1 are just as much 
necessities as necessities are. H. H. Da rics. ; 

Tue fear of death is the real cause of the English 
objection to conscription. George Meredith. : 

Humour is a gift, but there is no adequate reason 
to suppose that it is not susceptible of cultivation.— 
G. B. M. Harvey. 

Tue musical comedy writer who takes his idea from 
a piece already seen, scores a greater success than an 
inventor.—Owen Hall. 

Tue theatrical manager is in the same position as 
any other shopkeeper ; he can live only by pleasing his 
customers.—C. G. Compton. ; 

Tuere are many people in the world whose sole creed 
seems to be “The world was made to amuse me; 
nothing else matters.“ E. F. Benson. N 

Tue same kind and measure of thought and care 
that are now given to a case of disease should be given 
to a case of crime.—Sir Robert Anderson. 

I cannor believe people who say: “That is my belief, 
but I may be wrong.“ If it may be wr. ng, in what 
sense is it their belief ?—G. K. Chesteriun. 

Tue moral effect of a row of lance-puints upon an 
enemy is so marked that the abolition of the lance 
would be a fatal mistake.—Colonel Swaine. 

Or all slaveries this sad world knows, there is no 
slavery so terrible as the slav of a sensitive man 
to a hysterical, selfish woman. T. P. O'Connor. 

Ir is not good for woman to be always alone in the 
company of her own sex. The society of n man brings 
gaiety, life, noise, bustle, and a broader atmosphere 
of thought into the house. Lady Violet Grerille. 


Men Mustn’t be Selfish. 

A man should feel the obligation to bring snietyv 
into the lives of those whom h. 
the routine of the day has bee. 
him for being glum and silent at 
Arthur S. Pier. : 


Are Animals Immortal ? 

Ong would like to think that all living . 
their little bit of real happiness in a herea 
their final effacement, as a reward for the t. 
undergo in life while subject to the domi: 
man.—Louis Wain. 
Influence of the Drama. , 
Fut drama is a true stimulas to the studious, 
i though it may keep them ont at nights. I have simply 
been the devuted servant of an art which is amon 
ithe bumanising influences we can least afford to 
ignore. Ste Henry rraug. — 
| Swearing Better than Murder. 

Do 1 believe in putting a stop to swearing? No, I 
don’t. If you prevent the working man from swear- 
ing, 5 — ering his feelings, what will 
appen y, he wi o home an rder hi 
famliy.—0. Bernard 7 ™ * 


Why Great Novel Writers are Scarce. 
Tun number of great novel writers is small. 
experience of the world and human beings is given te 
fev eae 9 Baar the suffering which is ite 
rice, and fewer still have the moral to t. 
Trust ens Olirer Hobbes. ä 


Don't Attack People’s Creeds. 

However much you may differ from other 
Christians, do not attack either their methods or 
their creeds. To their own Master they stand or 
fall. Turn all your ms upon the enemies of 
Christianity, not upon His friends.—Gencral Booth. 


ik 4 eer of Japan’s Success. 

apan, if you shout down into the e e- room 
of any of their men-of-war, and call out, Hey, Mac, 
are you there? ye would be certain to get a y 
back. Aye, I’ll be with ye in the noo.” That 
probably accounts in some measure for the present 
position of the Russian flect.—Sir Thos. Dewar, M. P. 
The Modest Girl’s Security. 

Tue girl who fluttered when a man looked her way, 
who dared not cross the street without a companion 
duenna, has given place to a more independent and 
self-reliant young person, who goes along to her daily 
bread-winning business quite as secure from interrup- 
tion as was her well-chaperoned graudmother.—Mrs. 
Moberly Bell. 


When Man Ceases to be Useful. 
- THe moment a man reaches the stage wh 5 


„ 


A deep 


as a man izen—that. 


& factor in the preserva 
State.— Rev. T. B. Gregory. ee ie 


2 


* 


until Monday morning any way. 


f 


LUCKY BOY. 
Veit,” said the good man, patting little Row- 
a head, “have you written to Santa Claus?” 
‘No. I heard mamma and papa talking about 
iat they were going to get me one night when they 
ought I was cep, and if old Santa doesn’t want 
„stop here without getting invited, let him go.“ 
Sr a) Ole a 
Ir may not be out of place now to remind wives who 
re thinking of buying cigars for their husbands for 
‘hvistmas presents, that it is not safe to be guided 
together in selection by the pictures on the 1 
— 0 f. 
„Goixd to do anything interesting this Christmas, 
Bagsby ?“ 
“Yes; I've persuaded my wife not to invite all our 
clatives to dinner, just to seo if some of them won't 
nave originality enough to invite us.” 


Sr 1 Ol el 


HIS OR THE COUNCIL'S 7 

A Town CiIxnx in the North had the misfortune to 
lcd. Ulis leg, and being very much respected by the 
members of the Corporation, they bought him an 
artificial substitute of the latest design. 

Some time afterwards he had the bad luck to hurt 
his other leg, and two old ladies belonging to the town 
mere discussing the matter, when one said to the 

. other: 

“Do you ken, Janet, whether its his ain leg, or the 

one that belangs to the toon that’s got hurt? 
— 00. 


Ausxxcx may make the heart grow fonder, but so do 


resents, 

— 0. 
I wonper how the custom of hanging up stockings 
riginated F? 

I suspect,“ said Mr: Barker, “that in days gone 
by the heads of families started the custom in self- 
defence. It would be impossible to get a suit of 
clothes or a grand piano into a stocking, you know.“ 

— . 


Cuppy: Halloa, old boy! Anyone remembering 
zu this Christmas? 
bliebty: “Remembering me? Well, I should say 
rs äre sending me remem- 
A 
— 02. 
BE BIG ENOUGH. 


r. Meekin, affably, “I_ sup 
hang up your stocking on Christmas 


ars should not make us disregard the good 
I certainly shall not hang up my stocking this 
rcistmas.“ 
“Why nat? 

‘ior tha very simple but conclusive reason that 
+ the things “ ¢xvect: from van wanld . tan lance 
8 124 „ „ ee nne UY ial ge 

a pachage os contained in a stocking.’ 

5 — 0. 

Wurz a man with a fat purse fails to cut out his 


in. her aious rival Pe he may as well give 
ap ad thoughts of the girl. 
— 02. 

*Hosrzss (at the Christmas party); “Miss Robin- 
son hes no for this walts. Would you mind 
da with her instead of with me?” 

Hawkard: On the contrary, I shall be only too 

Celighted.”’ 


— 0. 
dear, this will be the jolliest 
Christmas I’ve ever spent. Now that we're engaged 
I think only of the future.” 

Lily: “Do you? Well, at this time of the year I 
think only of the present.” 
lOc 


WOULDN'T LET HER GO. 
“You are my prisoner!’? It was a 
summer’s day in the suburbs. The soft breeze stirred 
musically the leaves of the tall trees. The well-kept 

lawns spread out before the view like huge green 
The sun’s rays glistened in between the shadows. 
outside was calm and peaceful. But in the kitchen of 
a trim house a desperate and determined man faced 

@ defenceless woman. 

“Tt is of no use,” he muttered, “ 
me.” He pointed to the windows. 
} eontinued, “I have just had them barred 
dicated the back door. “That 
“is double locked and the 
Woman, I’ve got you just where I want you.’ 
The woman wrung her 


Lou Villain, she cried 

But w man only smiled. Sy 

“Villain or no villain,” he replied, “youll sta 

l I've got frien 

coming out to spend Sunday with me, and I didn’t 

23 Jon all the way from that servants’ agency for 
ing. 


Geoncs: “Ah, Lily, 


Tou 


lied with an i mere. 
Henrietta,” continued, the 


a 


a, SONS ö Ve be, Kay “Sd 


WIE BNDING 
Dec. 22, 1904. 


MOST INCONSIDERATE. 
PuriI Is: “Esther is such a selfish girl. She thinks 
as of herself.“ 
artha: “Indeed. What has she been doing?” - 
“Oh, she has arranged to be married just before 
the holidays, and all her girl friends will have to use 
part of their Christmas money in buying her wedding 


presents.“ 
> SOC 


Dona (the millionaire’s daughter): “ How miserable 
Arthur looks since I rejected him!“ 
Clara: “No wonder, poor fellow. Now he'll have 
to work for a living and pay off a few of his debts.’ 
o—0C 


Donis: “Yes, she was furious about the way in 
which that pret reported her marriage.” 
Helen: “ id it allude to her 7 
Doris: . It stated that Miss Olde and 
„ the latter being a well-known 


Mr. Hale were marr: 
— 0. 


collector of antiques.“ 
NO MORE COMPLAINTS WANTED. 

“Have you got suited with a Christmas card?” 
asked the assistant of an old lady from the country. 

“Well, miss, I want one to send to my. daughter 
Betsy, and this is a bonnie ane, but it says, ‘with 
the complaints of the season,’ and, puir lassie, she’s 
had enough o' them, wi’ her man out of wark, and 
three bairns doon wi’ the measles.” 

— 0 . 

Mibex: “I’ve got a letter from Frank in India.“ 

Ethel: “Oh, how delightful!” 

Madge: “Well, I’m not so sure about that. He 
tells me that he has shot a tiger, and if he can shoot 


another one he will get a pair of sli 
me out of the skins.” * R 


Derr 


Ake “it just 
serves Fido right, 
food.“ 
— 0. 
AN OVERSIGHT. 

“Mavprs,” he faltered, after he 
trembling confession, and the 
“shall—shall—-are you going 
it?“ 

„How can 1 keep from telling 
the maiden, with downeast eyes. 
sealed.“ „ 

And Harold attended to the sealing at once. 

— . 


“Jp 1 thought any girl would marry me, remarked 
Mr. Linger, “I’d propose to-morrow.“ 

“Tf that is how hg feel, replied Miss ‘gtr 
with a glance at the clock, wh indicated 11.45, 
“you need not wait very long. 

—0 


had made his 


Srowror: “I say, Miss Willing, = you aware that 


I am a member of the Press Clu 
Miss Willing: 
was I to know?” 
And the next 
had a perfect press for printing kisses. 
— 0. 
ALWAYS THE SAME. 
Tue other day, at an assize court, a lad 
into the witness-box and questioned by 
to her age. 


numbering thi 

“Dear me 

if I don’t mistake, you were 

nearly ten years ago, an 
the same age then. How do you account for it?” 

unblushing lady drew herself up, and answered: 

am not one of those persons, my 


dear girl had said yes, 
— anybody about 


it, Harold? said 
“My lips are not 


“Qf course not, Mr. Slowboy. How 
day she told her chum that Slowboy 


was called 
judge as 

After some little hesitation, she gave her years as 
rty. 

1)? said his lordship. “Thirty! Well, 


before me as a witness 
I think you were exactly 


lord, who say 
* thing to-day, and another to-morrow.” 


GRANTING HIS REQUEST. 

„Wo's there?” said Jenkins, one cold winter 
night, disturbed in his repose by someone knocking 
at the street door. 8 

„A friend,” was the answer. 

„What do you want?” 

„ Want to stay here all night.” * 

„ Qucer taste, isn't it? But stay there by all means, 
was the benevolent answer. 

— O0. 

“Brrone a man marries,” says the confirmed 
bachelor, his future wife’s relatives refer to him as 
Mr. Green. Afterwards he is Betty’s husband,’ and 
later, ‘baby’s father.’ ” 

— . 

“Yes, I was awfully fond of that 
her to be perfect ; but I saw somet 
night that disillusionised me.” 

“What was that?” 

“ Another fellow's arms!” 

— . 

Coox (to new maid): “I’ve been fiere many years 
and seen a many Christmases, and yet master never 
kissed me under the mistletoe, and you only here a 
month and i he goes and kisses you as if he'd known 

0 
— 02. 


you all his py 
JUST AS WELL TO KNOW. 

Tury were married at the beginning of December, 
and the 25th was approaching. 

“You know, little wifie,’? he said one evening, “ we 
mustn’t have any secret from each other, must we, 

| sweet one?” 

“No, darling,“ she whispered. 

“So,” he continued, “I want you to tell me how 
much you intend spending on 2 Christmas present 
for me, so that I can calculate how much money I 
shall have left to buy one for you.“ 

—0 


her best when she has the blues.“ 


irl, and I believed 
fing about her last 


“T LIKE 
9 


“ 


“ Because she says that she is happiest when 


sings.” 
— O 0. 
“Tat young fellow saved me from bankruptcy last 
Christmas.“ 8 
“How was that? 
He married the girl I was engaged to.“ 


e 
she 


— 0. 
go you wish to take my daughter awa from me?” 
remarked her doting father, after the Christmas fes- 
tivities. 


“ Well—ab, that wasn’t just exactly my thought,” 
stammered the nervous young suitor. My people 
could perhaps spare me with fewer pangs!” 

— 0 
PREPARING ara * 
Jana: Would you ki let me see most 
atrocious—I mean the wo neckties you have 


92 
1 Why these here are two for a chilling; 
these are 
Ob, I don’t want to buy ; I —— 


Mr. Jones: “ 
to know the worst. I want to prepare 
shock of my wife’s Christmas present; that is all, 


thank you.’ 


>=<3.00e<- 
Sue: “I am always eager for the arrival of Christ- 
” 


mas. 
He: “I don't see the use of waiting for a bit of 


mistletoe.” 
— 0. 
“ Have a cigar, old man? 
“No, thanks; I’ve given up smoking 
Year.” 
„What's the idea in that? 
“To prevent my wife giving me a box of cigars for 


Christmas.” 
—0 . 
PLEADING HIS CAUSE. 

0 1 HAVE come, he said, to ask for your daughter’s 
hand.” 

The banker gazed over his glasses at the fellow and 
demanded : 

“Well, have you any 

“ Alas! I am poor. 


till New 


means of supporting her? 
But hear ae eng? 


“ Go on.“ 
When I spoke to Claudia about coming to see you 
she told me it was useless—that her mother was the 


head of the house, and that I had better go to her. 
But I said, ‘No. Your father 14 pani your 
mother to think she is the head of just to 
humour her, but I have seen enough of him to know 
that when a matter of importance comes up = 
strong will must always assert „His strengt 

of character may not be brought out by little things, 


st 
4M. „ interrupted the old tleman, 
him 22 41 have knewn all cing thst 
persons are 


ou were not one of those 9 
— ble of understanding what is going on in the 
world around them. . Take her, and may you always 
be happy.” 


need turn over only one more page to find It. 


5 


rr, 


tee, 


Wax nino 
Duo. 22, 1006. 


THE PRINCESS. AND THE GANT. 


To be Read in Connection with the Prizes offered 
Opposite. fay” 


y had that ke wen abeul an 
well could be. 
had a castle on St. Michael's Mount—and if 
don’t believe me, you can 
the Mount, and see a 
tec te, eae ae 
ye, and ga 
„ and men and women, an — to his 
girdle and went back home 2 
the national 


Of course, 
it was before f and been invented— 
was * the Knights of he Tad Table to go out and 
11 „ 92 the name of tho giant - but, 
b you, fighting ts was his amusement. He 
would 0% go out with 9517 a club in his hand, and knock 
their swords or their lances away, and then take them 
back alive to bis kitchen; then he would take their helmets 
off and s‘and the poor knights 4 in a sauce-pan of 
hot water = age them called this 2 


a aps with a ass sense of humour; he was an epicure 


a good coo 
rh, only ther amusement he had was marrying 
princesses. What he didn’t know about marryin 
rincesses wasn’t worth knowing. Every New Year's 
he married a fresh princess. It must be said 
in his favour that he never committed bigamy. 
Every January lst he simply said he was out of wives 
and wanted the stock 9 and the new princess 
would come along and marry Blunderbore, as often 
as not find a few stale mince-piea in the larder. He 
was a whale on mince-pies, and ate them all day lon 
on Christmas Day with t relish. Then the nex 
Christmas Da have more mince-pies and 
want a new wife with the New Year. the mince- 
pies were made of I can't find in any of the records. 

4 aye 8 =o cs = long time me 
t was g to a famine in princesses. 
didn’t seem worth while being a princess at all, and all 
the kings, and the knights, and the wise men, and the 

8 were at their wits’ end to think what would 

8 os srr bce Fe more Available 5 

omethi wou ppen, they knew. 

nee the time came when col vas only 
47 — left, and it ha; 

— t home one day for his e eee He 

wasn't much of a man from a N of view. 

He was old and looked pre | tough Blunderbore 


thought . 3 2 g 1 
1215 nd he Epe Binet = 
ioian, an ere 
bore, on Morn ihe Mighty 1 is life was saved, to provide him 


with all the fresh meat and things he wanted, and to 
give him an elixir or a potion or something of that kind 
which would insure him 5 the yoni and make bim 
live for ever. The only wang the giant wasn’t to do 
was to cross the drawbri his castle or touch the 
3 or Tonld surely die adden 

The bargain was struck, the potion was given, 2 
spell was cast, and Merlin went home to his cave. 

Now we come to the P whe ae net toe partes: 

larly beautifal. n She was a v 
learned Princess. She knew all the “ologies” and a» 
the“ isme,” always knew the date, and never stuck hee 
C ink when she 
wrote a letter; of course, she was a paragon of virtue. 
She was athletic, too, and used Sandow's r 
day. Not only did she punch the ball, but toked ll 
also to develop her none limbs. People used to come 
miles to see ork kick a ball. Perhaps she invented 
Soccer. I don't know. 

Woll, her time came at last, and she went to yo 
Mount and called out that she was to 
Blunderbore let down the dra’ 
—, 1 — m, walked ay 
her, shook her by the hand, and ald it was fs day. 
„Not 80 1 she said, ste ping » also on to (e draw- 
wie N ‘yet just-to ba rid 

ow, never a . ees 
oon wh willing to be 
iikin her originality, he 1 wid “ 1 “0,” 
ow many stars are there F. the sky 1 


a as many as are fie; ” 

2 y ‘nes in the sea, 

8 „ 9 Choo in the falda?” 
Half man) . * deter 

to lob le future wih ty vein raf bim. nn 


. ging patch on the bac 
coat, jus * your shoulders?” 9 


And as the st ap rewed hile huge head and twisted 
his neck to cul /romething happened, so that the 
ouly thing d te of any real comfort to him 
wasn cheap and q tak 

Jf vou sec . 2 to know the end of Blunder. 
* 2 equares into their proper places. 


1 
am who: 


pleasant to his lady: , and, 


* 


445 


———— 


pate» SH & GIFTS 


STARTS TO-DAY. 1 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO is to first of — fret SERS D Ry JAN, Ath, 
—— — 


£100 IN CA 


7 | squares below and rearrange them so as to form a picture. Paste the squares on a p 
foot of it write your name and address. Each square must be fitted into its proper place ana . the 
only may be used. There are six squares which will not fit and which you may not use. numbered 

A PRIZE OF es will be given by the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly to the competitor from whom Lett the 
the squares in the picture placed in their correct positions. 

The sender of the next most nearly correct attempt will receive 210, and each of the next twenty-five most 
nearly correct competitors will receive One Sovereign each. 

In addition to this 250 Surprise Christmas Gifte will be awarded. 

All attempts must be posted in envelopes marked “Square” in the top left-hand corner to THE Eprror, 
Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Streot, London, W. O., to arrive not later than Wednesday, January 4th. 

In the event of a tie the prizes will be divided amongst the competitors who tie. 

The published decision in this competition is final and conclusive and competitors may enter only on this 
understanding. 


S 


<a ES 
Se EE 


“WY 


Wr? 
5 


POO yy 
2 


l Psa” BOY. 
BLL e good man, patting little Row- 
v's head, “have you written 4 Santa Claus P“ 


‘No. I heard mamma and papa talking about 
sat they were going to get me one night when they 
ought I was and if old Santa doesn’t want 


+ stop here withouy getting invited, let him go.” 
OC 
Ir may not be out of place now to remind wives who 
re thinking of buying cigars for their husbands for 
‘hvistmas presents, that it is not safe to be guided 
iltogether in selection by the pictures on the fx. 
SOC 
‘“Gorna to do anything interesting this Christmas, 
Bagsby P ”? 
* Yes; I’ve persuaded my wife not to invite all our 


clatives to dinner, just to seo if some of them won't 
nave originality enough to invite us.“ 


— OC 


HIS OR THE COUNCIL'S : 

A Town Cinnx in the North had the misfortune to 
‘use_his leg, and being very much respected by the 
members of the Corporation, they bought him an 
artificial substitute of the latest design. 

Some time afterwards he had the bad luck to hurt 
his other leg, and two old ladies belonging to the town 
ues discussing the matter, when one said to the 
other : 

“Do you ken, Janet, whether its his ain leg, or the 
one that belangs to the toon that’s got hurt?” 

— 0 . 
AnsENcE may make the heart grow fonder, but so do 


resents. 

— 02. 

„J wonpgr how the custom of hanging up stockings 

tiginated ?“ 

“I suspect,” said Mr: Barker, “that in days gone 
by the heads of families started the custom in self- 
defence. It would be impossible to get a suit of 
clothes or a grand piano into a stocking, you know.“ 

— 0. 

Sippy: “Halloa, old boy! Anyone remembering 

vu this Christmas? 

Klightv: “Remembering me? Well, I should say 

rs are sending me remem- 


— 02. 
Ps BE BIG ENOUGH. 


i r. Meekin, aff “T ew 
oi hang up your aking on Christuas 


ite SKplied with an i re. 
i ‘come, Henrietta,” = continued, “the 
e ars should not make us disregard the good 


1 certainly shall not hang up my stocking this 
tcistraas.”? 

“Why note” 

„Der th» very simple but conclusive reason that 
de ine“ gxpect trem. von er mots ter l= 
a pachage 0 contained in a stocking.“ 

0 — 0. 

Wurz a man with a fat purse fails to cut out his 
iu-pee ions rival at Christmas he may as well give 
ap at thoughts of the girl. 

=O 

Hosrzss (at the Christmas A. “Miss Robin- 
son hes no ner for this walts. Would you mind 
dan with her instead of with me 

Hawkard: On the contrary, I shall be only too 


celighted.”” 
— 0. 

Ggonen: Ah, Lily, dear, this will be the jolliest 
Christmas I’ve ever spent. Now that we're engaged 
I think only of the future.“ 

Lily: “Do you? Well, at this time of the year I 
think only of the present.“ 

— . 


WOULDN'T LET HER GO. ; 
“You are my prisoner!’? It was a beautiful 
summer’s day in the suburbs. The soft breeze stirred 

+ musically the leaves of the tall trees. The well-kept 

lawns spread out before the view like huge green . 

The sun’s rays glistened in between the shadows. 

outside was calm and peaceful. But in the kitchen of 

a trim house a desperate and determined man faced 

@ defenceless woman. 

It is of no use,“ he muttered, “ you cannot esca 
me.“ He pointed to the windows. “As you see,” 
continued, “I have just had them barred.“ He in- 
dicated the back door. “That door,” he said calmly, 
“is double locked and the key is in my pocket. 
Woman, I’ve got you just where I want you.’ 

The woman wrung her hands fiercely as she heard 

Je whistle of an approaching train. 

“You villain,” she cried. N 

But wa, man only smiled. 

\ “Villain or no villain,” replied, I. Ita 
until Monday morning any way. I've got frien 
coming out to spend Sunday with me, and I didn’t 
— you all the way from that servants’ agency for 

ing. 


— 


MOST INCONSIDERATE. 
Pnurriis: “ Esther is such a selfish girl. She thinks 
only of herself.“ 
artha: “Indeed. What has she been doing?” 
“Oh, she has arranged to be married just before 
the holidays, and all her girl friends will have to use 
part of their Christmas money in buying her wedding 


presents.“ 
— 


Dora (the millionaire’s seven) “How miserable 
Arthur looks since I rejected him“ 

Clara: “No wonder, poor fellow. Now he'll have 
to work for a living and pay off a few of his debts.’? 


— OC 
“Yes, she was furious about the 
which that 6 ce wey is 


aper reported her marriage.’ 
Helen : ss Dia it linge to her pa 
Doris: “ Indirectly. It stated ‘that Miss Olde and 
Mr. Hale were married, the latter being a well-known 
collector of antiques.’? 
— 02. 


NO MORE COMPLAINTS WANTED. 
“ HAVE you got suited with a Christmas card?” 
asked the assistant of an old lady from the country. 
“Well, miss, I want one to send to my. daughter 
Betsy, and this is a bonnie ane, but it says, ‘with 
the complaints of the season,’ and, puir lassie, she’s 
had enough o’ them, wi’ her man out of wark, and 
three bairns doon wi’ the measles.” 
— 0 od 
Mance: I've got a letter from Frank in India.“ 
Ethel: “Oh, how delightful!” enemas 
Madge: “Well, I’m not so sure about that. He 
pies! ne that ie 571 shot a tiger, and if he can shoot 
another one he will get a pair of sli 
me out of the skins. = . 


— 0. 


Donis: 


“Graciovs!” exclaimed Mr. Swellman, “the baby 
has just eaten a lot of that dog biscuit !”’ „ 
“ Re mind,“ replied Mrs. Swellman, it just 
serves Fido right, for he has often eaten the baby’s 


food. 
— 0. 
AN OVERSIGHT. 

“Maupin,” he faltered, after he had made his 
trembling confession, and the dear girl had said yes, 
rs 2 Lare you going 
i 


“How can I keep from telling it, Harold?” said 
“My lips are not 


the maiden, with downcast eyes. 
sealed.“ 
And Harold attended to the sealing at once. 


— 0. 


“Ty 1 thought any girl would marry me, remarked 


Mr. Linger, I'd propose to-morrow.“ 


If that is how you feel,“ Miss 


— oo 
with a glance at the clock, which indicated 11.45, 


“you need not wait very long.” 
ah Ol ad 


Stownor: “I say, Miss Willing, are you aware that 


I am a member of the Press Club?” 
Miss Willing: “Of course not, Mr. Slowboy. 
was I to know?” 


And the next day she told her chum that Slowboy 


had a perfect press for printing kisses. 
— O 0. 
ALWAYS THE SAME. 


Tue other day, at an assize court, a lady was called 
© judge as 


After some little hesitation, she gave her years as 


into the witness-box and questioned by 
to her age. 


numbering thirty. 
“Dear me 
if I don’t mistake, you were before me as a 
nearly ten years ago, and I think you were 
the same age then. H 
unblushing lady drew herself up, and answered ; 


thing to-day, and another to-morrow.’ 


anybody about 


How 


1)? said his lordship. “Thirty! Well, 
witness 


ow do you account for it?” 7 


am not one of those persons, my lord, who say 


SPP BA SONS Vs LH- 


Wi- BNDING 
Dec. 22, 1904. 


GRANTING HIS REQUEST. 

“Wuo’s there?” said Jenkins, one cold winter 
night, disturbed in his repose by someone knocking 
at the street door. 

„A friend,“ was the answer. 

“What do you want?” 

“Want to stay here all night.’ 

“ Qucer taste, isn’t it? But stay there by all means, 
was the benevolent answer. 

— 0. 

„BRronkx a man marries,” says the confirmed 
bachelor, “his future wife’s relatives refer to him as 
Mr. Green. Afterwards he is Betty’s husband,’ and 
later, ‘baby’s father.“ 

— °) 

“Yes, I was awfully fond of that girl, and I believed 
her to be perfect; but I saw something about her last 
night that disillusionised me.” 

„What was that?” 

“ Another fellow’s arms!” 

— 0602. 

Coox (to new maid): “I’ve been Here many years 
and seen a many Christmases, and yet master never 
kissed me under the.mistletoe, and you only here a 
month and he goes and kisses you as if he'd known 

0 


vou all his 1 * 
COCO 
JUST AS WELL TO KNOW. 

Tuy were married at the beginning of December, 
and the 25th was approaching. 

“You know, little wifle, he said one evening, we 
mustn’t have any secret from each other, must we, 
sweet one? 

“No, darling,“ she whispered. 

“So,” he continued, “I want you to tell me how 
much you intend spending on à Christmas present 
for me, so that I can calculate how much money I 
shall have left to buy one for you.“ 

— 0. 
“I ers el best when she has the blues.“ 


e 
„Because she says that she is happiest when she 


sings. 
— 02. 

“Tat young fellow saved me from bankruptcy last 
Christmas.“ 8 

“How was that?“ 

“He married the girl I was engaged to.“ 

— 0. 

“So you wish to take my daughter away from mer 
remarked her doting father, after the Christmas fes- 
tivities. 

„Well —ab, that wasn’t just exactly my thought,’ 
stammered nervous : suitor. “My people 
could perhaps spare me with fewer pangs !”’ 

>—_0Cc< 
PREPARING HIMSELF. 
Loma: “ Would you ki let me see the most 
atrocious—I mean the wo! neckties you have 
in stock?” 

Shopman : “ Why—these here are two for a chilling; 
these ure 

Mr. Jones: Ob, I don’t want to buy; I want 
to know the worst. I want to re the 
shock of my wife’s Christmas present; that is all, 


thank you.’ 
>=<3.0e~<- 
Sus: “I am always eager for the arrival of Christ- 


He: “I don’t see the use of waiting for a bit of 


mistletoe.’ 
— 082. 

“Have a cigar, old man? . 
* 5 No, thanks; I’ve given up smoking till New 
ear. ‘ 

„What's the idea in that?” 
“To prevent my wife giving me a box of cigars for 


Christmas.“ 
— 0. 
PLEADING HIS CAUSE. 
“I wave come,” he said, to ask for your daughter’s 


hand.“ 
The banker gazed over his glasses at the fellow and 


demanded : 
“Well, have you any means of supporting her P 


“ Alas! I am poor. But hear my story.” 


“Go on. 
“When I ke to Claudia about coming to 
she told me it was useless—that her ‘mother 


comes up his 
strong will must always assert „ His stre 
a — may not be brought out by little things, 
U ä— 
2 ” interrupted the old gentleman 
kia oe, te ene “T have — all b. 
Persons 


you were not one of those rong are 


capable of understanding what on in the 
worl around them. Take her, and — always 
PPy: 


need turn over only one more page to find It. 


— = 


a 
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animals 
orm, and went back home and ate them. 


Ee * 
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THE PRINGESS AND THE GIANT. 


To be Read in Connection with the Prizes offered 
Opposite. Qa” 


don’t believe me, you can down to Onewenll and ase 
the Mount, and see a on 
whole for miles around. He usually went out 
on market days, and gathered in 

„ and men and women, and tied 


them 
course, the t national pastime in those days 
it was before f. ping- had been invented— 
was for the Knights of the Round Table to go out and 
‘ t Blunderbore—that was the name of the giant - but, 


you, fighting He 
would go out with simply a club in his hand, and knock 
their swords or their lances away, and then take them 
back alive to his kitchen; then he would take their helmets 
Fe ne sient the Foes Snipes = ht in asauce-pan of 
hot water and watch them boi ie coufe 


a giant with a fine sense of humour; he was an epicure 
and a good cook. 
The only other amusement he had was marrying 


2 


princesses. What he didn’t know about marryin 


Christmas Da would have more mince-pies and 
want a new wife with the New Year. What the mince- 
pies were made of I can’t find in any of the records. 

Well, things went on like this for a long time and 
there was getting to be a famine in princesses. It 
didn’t seem worth while being a princess at all, and all 
the kings, and the knights, and the wise men, and the 
magicians were at their wits’ end to think what would 
happen when there were no more Available princesses. 
Something terrible would happen, they knew. 

Now the time came when there was only one more 
local princess left, and it ha that Blunderbore 
brought home one day for his only one man. He 
wasn't much of a man from a aes of view. 
He was old and looked pretty tough. Blunderbore 
thought he might make good soup. 

But lo! his life was 8 . He turned out to be 
Merlin the Mighty 0 5 
bore, on condition that his life was saved, to provide him 


She was athletio, too, and used Sandow's 8 

day. Not only did she punch the ball, but she kicked tt 
also to develop her nether limbs. People used to come 
miles to see her kick a ball. Perhaps she invented 
Soccer. I don't know. 

Well, her time came at last, and she went to the 
Mount and called out that she was to come in. 
Blunderbore let down the dra and, any other 
blashing bri m, walked way across to meet 
her, shook ber by the hand, and said it was a fly o day. 

“Not so fast.“ she said, stepping also on to: (e draw- 
bridge. want to things.” 


4 
b. 
a? 
RS 
4 


3 a „ Cee thro in the fielda? ” 
to let his future „ 110 vier of kik. = * 
“What is tha“ ing patch on the back of 
coat, jus! tue ycur shoulders?” said the 


And as the gia):t 4 ewed his huge head and 
224 out fe omething Ae Diy rc 
auly thing which wf d te of any real comfort to him 
was a cheap and qu’ funf 
. 7 squares into their proper places. 


£100 IN-CASH & GIFTS. 


— Fascinating Contest - ~- 
STARTS TO-DAY. CLOSES WEDNESDAY, JAN. en. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO is to first of all read the story on the first column, then out up the numbered 
squares below and rearrange them so as to form a picture. Paste the squares on a piece of clean paper and at the 
foot of it write your name and address. Each square must be fitted into its proper place and forty-cght squares 
only may be used. There are six squares which will not fit and which you may not use. ; ee 

A PRIZE OF £25 will be given by the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly to the competitor from whom he receives —- 
the equares in the picture placed in their correct positions. 

The sender of the next most nearly correct attempt will receive 210, and each of the next twenty-five most 
nearly correct competitors will receive One Sovereign each. 

In addition to this 250 Surprise Christmas Gifte will be awarded. 

All attempts must be posted in envelopes marked “Square” in the top left-hand corner to THE Eprror, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W. O., to arrive not later than Wednesday, January 4th. 

In the event of a tie the prizes will be divided amongst the competitors who tie. 

The published decision in this competition is final and conclusive and competitors may enter only on this 
understanding. 
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Hew the Mikado’s Men Will Spend Christmas Day. 


— 


the Mikado’s Army, as 2 
whole, will have no formal celebration of Yuletide. 
But as it is estimated that there are no fewer than 
5,000 Christians in the host commanded by Marshal 
Uyama, the great Christian festival will not be passed 
unobserved. ies 

Japan tuierates all religions. She has two Christian 
generals at the front, and the brave Arisugawa, who 
died heroically while attempting to “bottle up Port 
a was an Anglican Protestant. With the full 

<mpathy of the authorities, her Christian soldiers 
have prepared a great celebration on the day of days. 

The Jap, like the Russian, will awaken on Christmas 
morning in an underground shelter, excavated from 
the frozen earth. The Christians in each battalion 
live together. 

On the snow-covered plain, under a blue and cloud- 
less sky, will stand a gaily decorated tent-church, 
surmounted by a cross, and bearing in Japanese the 
notice, “Christian warriors, Christ is born.“ 

The tent-church is not only a church. Inside are 
the gifts sent by co-religionists in far-away Nippon. 
According to the Japanese newspapers, the converts 
to the religion of Europe will have no fewer than 
540,000 cigarettes, 5,000 woollen comforters, 3,000 

ocket writing-cases, and many thousands of other 
useful things distributed among them. . 

The religious service will be performed by a native 
priest who will dilute the new faith with many strange 
reminiscences of the old . 

After the services, of which there will be twenty, in 
uifferent parts of the army, the presents will be dis- 
tributed, and each Jap will return to his earth-shelter 
laden with — 

Rice, pickles, radishes, and barley, will make u 
the Ja ristian or non-Christian—breakfast. It 
wiil be followed by the invariable snow exercise. 

In order to keep the men in condition, when no 
fighting is going on, the Japanese commanders wisely 
eit upon them doing a certain amount of manual 
Inbour. Some will shovel snow, others enlarge and 
adorn their shelters, and others car 
t itd work of the camp. The rest of t 

iday. . 

Like the Russians, the Japs will have tlieir portion 
of spirits. Each man will be ore a oup of saki, 
hich he will drink to the health of the Mikado. If 
does not drink saki he will be given a small portion 
of fresh meat, or a double ration of salt-fish. 

Unlike the Russian, the Jap will have his Christmas 
-écreation in the morning. Artificial fishing is a 
uvourite game. N 

At two holes, about ten feet apart, in the ice of the 
néarest stream, will station themselves two Japanese. 
The one farthest up-stream will let into the water a 
weighted fishing-line, to the end of which is tied an 

bright metal. 
past the 


imitation fish 
s the current carries this down stream 
r hole, the second Jap will attempt to catch 
ith an instrument similar to a butterfly net. The 
er of the fish cannot see what is going on in 
‘ival’s hole, but by jerking his line vigorously he 
es capture a long and difficult task. 
dking snow statues and snow gardens, is a 
‘ite winter amusement among the Mikado’s 
Ts. Jap is a keen caricaturist, and he will 
1 some of his Christmas morning moulding in 
a number of big Russians fleeing from a much 
w force of or | Japanese. 
w-gardens will be made with extraordinary 
In a couple of hours’-time a Japanese will raise 
- frozen plain, a garden altogether made of snow, 
dorned with snow summer-houses, hedgerows, 
‘en snow trees. 
Jap invariably spent much of his holiday in 
vriting and 8 re Unlike the Russian, 
„ nag na need to hire a paid letter-writer, for he is 
rarly always literate. ne ; 
Half an hour will be spent around the story: 
‘or though the Japs can read, they maintain the old 
riental preference for oral romance. 
In Kuroki’s force is a Christian story-teller named 
shimo, whose skill is said to be so great that wounded 
en on the point of death, have implored to be allowed 
hear him before they died. 
The Jap, as a rule, does not care for rough sports. 
t if he is a Christian who has lived in Europe, he is 
ably od skater, his litheness and light 
ight giving him an advantage over Europeans. 
Ake his Russian enemy, he is fond of sliding, but as 
boots are unsuited for this sport, he carries it on 
footgear captured in battle. A Jap slide is not 
‘e straight, but is full of curves, and great ap- 
se is won by the slider who completes it without 
leaving a 1 hai 
> which wi low sponts, will consist of 
ied or salted fish preserv vegetables, and 
The Christian soldiers will eat together with 
Christian comrades, but will be given addi- 
supplied by their co-religionists at home. 
inner will be wrestling matches and com 
; and before night falls, the men will 
u ean houses. The Jap believes 
n 0 Christmas Day. 


Nor being Christians, 


out the sani- 
day will be a 


variably a 


* 


4 


„ gamble. Those for whom 1 is 


How the Tsar’s Tommies Will Spend Christmas Day. 


Ir there is fine weather and no fighting, “Ivan 
Ivanovitch,“ who is fighting in Manchuria for the 
Great White Tsar, will not have an unpleasant time. 
The great drawback will be the cold. „ 

The men will live underground in pits and galleries, 
and sleep on the giant millet straw. But “Ivan 
Ivanovitch,” who is used to living in a six-foot room, 
with a cow as lodger, will not complain. 

Ignorant Ivan believes that not even the “ heathen 
Japs will dare fight on Christmas Day. So he ex 
pects a festival of peace and will. It will begin 
with religion, culminate in colossal drinking and eat- 
ing, and end in rude sports. 

t nine o’clock on Christmas morn, the men will 
assemble by regiment, and witness a solemn service 
in the snow. 1 in gorgeous robes, swinging a 
silver censer, will intone the solemn liturgy of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. 

Ivan will not understand one word, for the service is 
in Church Slavonic, a language quite different from 
Russian. But he will cross himself three times, kneel 
in the snow, and feel comforted. 

He will have a dinner of stchi, his favourite cab- 
bage soup, tinned meat, sweets and unlimited tea. 
After dinner the priest and Colonel will come round 
and distribute the curious presents sent by charitable 
Russians. 

One man will get a comforter, another sewing 
material, a third a book, a fourth chocolates, and so 
on. And before ten minutes has passed every man 
will have “swopped’’ his present for somebody else’s. 

There will be no alcohol at dinner. The great 
alcohol festival will follow. It is known as the “ dis- 
tribution of tcharkas.” 

A tcharka is a liquid measure containing one-third 
of a | pint, and every soldier will receive that amount 
of vodka wherewith to drink the Tsar’s health. Officers 
and men will drink together, for, in the Russian 
Army, class distinctions are erased in times of holi- 
day. The teetotalers will receive ten kopecks, or 2}d., 
instead of vodka. 
of the men will 


A percenta intoxicated, for 


vodka is much stronger in alcohol than whisky, and 


is taken neat. For those who remain sober, there 
will be sports. The Cossack sports are the most in- 
teresting, and there will be a great djigitovka, or 
tournament. 

The fierce semi-Asiaties on sh „ undersized 
n * ape n from 43 saddle, fight with 
e butt ends eir lances, and slay imaginary Ja 
with their shashkas, or short ! W 

A prize will be given to the man who, lying almost 
underneath his horse’s belly, and galloping at full 
speed, will hit a distant target. 

Finally, there will be a great race, in which jostling 
and hustling, without limit, will be allowed, and the 
man who, by any means, fair or foul, reaches the win- 
ning poet first, will win the prize. 

e infantrymen’s sports will be more varied. The 
great fixture will be a gigantic snow—or ice— . 

An enormous snow fortress will be erected in t 
middle of the plain. It will be garrisoned by as many 
as a thousand men. Two thousand men, throwing up 
proteetive snow-works as they advance, will attempt 
to capture it. 

The missiles used will be nominally snow-balls, but 
in reality “Ivan Ivanovitch’’ will show preference 
85 K ei ie, tnd Bo ne ä A fierce 
struggle will take place for t 
fortes ae p possession of the 

Juring hand-to-hand fighting, the men will use 
their bare fists, and even "helt bouts, and cut faces 
and black eyes will be scen everywhere. It is all 
part of the game. 

The winners will be treated to another “tcharka.” 
No inducement has such good results in nerving the 
Tsar’s soldiers to combat. , 

The milder-mannered men will play cards and 

: too tame, and 
“tecfighting too fierce, will slide on lwizhi ” (the 

Russi? ski), down steep hills. A prize will be given 
to the mar ho tumbles least often. 

There will be~a Sreat slide. At every hundred 
yards a man will bs stationed for the pu of 
tripping up the sliders. He 18 , allowed to throw 
himself across the track, but must overthrow the 
sliders with his arm or with a stick. The prize will 
go to the man who falls least ten. ‘ 

Christmas Day will not without a concert, 


followed by a dance. The -West R 
pla skilfully on their balalaika, or lutes, while Gow 
sacks and infantrymen will dahee respectively the 


wild kazatchka and trepał. 2 

Every Russian battalion hig a choir of trained 
singers; and these will drone forth, in monotonous 
voices, the ballad describin; Yermak conquered 
Siberia, and how Skobeleff Bettlea at Plevna twenty- 
seven years ago. ‘ 

The 5 “historian” will be in evidence. 
He will lecture on politics to a crowd of fellow- 
moujiks. Then the regimental clerk, for a hal: y. 
will write letters home for the illiterate olen per 
cent. of the Tsar’s soldieys, The evening will be spent 


around camp fires, jesting, boasting, and telling tales. 


ee 2 * ® 
“Se —— It at las¢, Look on the next 


Winx ENDING 
Duc. 22, 1904 


„ “YES” THAT MEANT “NO.” . 
Hanrrr: “ What did Kate say when you proposed to 


her? 
Frank: “She said yes.“ 
Harry: “Then she is really going to marry you?” 


Frank: “Oh, dear no! at put that into your 
head? The question I asked was, ‘ you prefer to 
remain single rather than accept. mef 


— ęc—•— — — 
“T way not be wealthy, but I can afford my own 
carriage and pair, said the fond father as he wheeled 
his twins along the pavement. 


Se ae ©] ed 
Swarrer: “I see you are mentioned in one of the 
books just published.“ 
Primly: Inded! What book? 
Swatter: The directory.“ 


— 0. 

A rater was looking at his small daughter’s teeth 
one day when the child said : 

25 bg ont nurse never cleans my teeth 9 She 
only brushes them in my mouth, but she always takes 
her own out.” 

— — — — 
NOT TO BE INSULTED. 

Tux other evening a countryman brought his sweet- 
heart into town to see a performance by a well-known 
company. . 

Going up to the ticket office, the girl banging oi 
to the sleeve of his jacket, he banged down a - 
sovereign and said: 

“Two seats.” 

„ Stalls?’ inquired the ticket clerk. 

“Look here, my man,’’ said the countryman, rather 
sharply, “dinna think because we cum from the 
country that we're cattle. Gie's twa cooshioned 
ts.“ 


— — te 
Porter: “I thought you said your hotel was just 
round the corner.“ 
I didn’t say which 


Mr. Meanmann: “So it is. 
corner, did IP” 7 


— 0. — 
“I wonpgr why Kaleacre puts all his savings under 
his pee ovary night 
„ suppose he wants people to know that he has 
money enough to retire on.“ 


— 00 . 

“My dear,’’. said Mr. on to his 1 
spouse, are you quite right in serving the soup 
behind the beet? * 

“Quite correct, loye,” replied Mrs. M. This is 
ox-tail soup.“ 

ef ͤ— —— 
QUITE UNDERSTOOD HIM. 

He had had his little speech all written out for 
several days beforehand, and it ran like this: 

“T have called, Mr. Wealthyman, to tell you frankly 
that I love your daughter; and I have her assurance 
that my affection is returned, and I nope you will give 
your consent tor her to become my wife. I am not a 
rich man, but we are young and strong and are willing 
to fight the battle of life together; and——’”’ there 
was a good deal more of it, and he could say it all 
glibly before he left home; but when he in the 
presence of Papa Wealthyman, he said: 

„I—I-—that is—I—Mr. Wealthyman—I tell you 
frankly that—that—I—your daughter loves me, and 
—-and—I have called to—to—fran ly ask you to—to— 
to—be my wife—er—er—that is—I—we—she—er—no 
—-we are willing to fight—that is—we—we—are you 
and can fight—er—no—I hope you understand me.“ 

— 

Jouxson: I hear you've got the sack.’ 

Dobson: “Yes, and the worst of it is that my 
governor advertised for a small boy to fill my place, 


Soc 
“ Morner has got a new hand-painted fan, said 
little Margie, proudly. 
“Oh! that’s nothing,“ rejoined Flora, “our whole 
house is hand-painted.” 


oo 
Cnotty Cuumrieicn: “I say, I wonder what she 
meant, when she told me she would never marry a 
man? 
Miss Cutting: “I suppose she wanted to give you 
some encouragement.” 8 


— . —— 
MANAGER AND MAID. 


Tae ine was at the tele- 


hone when 
other morning 


1 eS darling. Why do I love you so? 
You are mine, day, but for ever. We will 


h 
Et telephone was installed, at the 
for business purposes only, not 


replied the: damsel, with forced 
understend what you mean. 
you wanted 


our wife. ere’s the 27 . 

“ ur pardon,” replied the Yager, wi 
an nes 8 1 didn’t read the list. at 
you.” 


8 7 — 


— — 


